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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Boards Assume Work 
of Assembly’s Execu- 
tive and Permanent 
Committees 


Only the Nomencla- 
ture Changes—the 
Work Goes on as 
before 


Some Offices Will 
Move, So Read 
the New Addresses 


“Streamlining” the 
Work of the Church 
Is a Desired End 


Assembly’s Youth 
Sunday Set for 
November 13 


Orphans’ Home 
Week, November 
20-27 


We Bring Gifts 
to Our Orphans 


Week of Prayer 
and Self-Denial 
for Home Missions 


Program of Progress 
Promotes Special 
Tithing Period 





The reorganization of our General Assembly’s agencies was com- 
pleted October 1, as far as the nomenclature is concerned. The Church 
must learn to speak now of the Board of World Missions, remembering 
this is foreign missions and overseas relief; of the Board of Annuities and 
Relief, remembering this includes ministerial relief and the Joy Gift; 
of the Board of Education, remembering this is religious education, 
Christian higher education and student work; the Board of Church Ex- 
tension, which houses home missions, Negro work, Christian relations, 
evangelism, Sunday school extension, radio; and the Board of Woman’s 
Work, which has just changed its name, with no additions or subtractions. 
Then we must remember that the office of the General Assembly, with 
numerous new duties attached, is to be located in Atlanta instead of 
Dallas, Texas. Even though names have been changed, the Church must 
remember, and with joyful hearts, that the work continues in every way. 
Probably the results of Christian effort will be more easily discernible 
with the lifting up and putting together of related work. 


Assembly’s Youth Sunday is scheduled for Sunday, November 13. This 
gives opportunity for congregations to learn more about youth work in 
our Church. Presbyterian Youth Fellowship is made up of high-school age 
young people. Westminster Fellowship is composed of college young 
people. These fellowships will take over in many churches, either morning 
or night, to present a program which will delineate their work. Parents, 
and all adults of the Church, are urged to support Assembly’s Youth 
Sunday, by attending services that day. 


Orphans’ Home Week is observed annually by our Church just before 
Thanksgiving. These homes for children (most of them are homes and 
schools) are supported by synods and presbyteries. Do you know the name 
and location of the home your church helps support? Why not plan this 
year to visit your children’s home? Did you know that in every way 
possible the institution atmosphere is removed from our Church’s homes 
for children? Do you know about the cottage plan? The children love 
their “mother” in the approved plan for orphanages today, and they 
enjoy “family” life as much as the average child today enjoys real family 
life at home. Bringing gifts—money and materials—for these homes is a 
part of the observance of Orphans’ Home Week in local churches; but, 
if you want to satisfy your own heart and bring a glow to your life and 


the children you visit, take a trip this Thanksgiving season to your own 
orphanage! 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for Home Missions opens October 30 
and continues through November 6. Our Home Mission ministers and 
workers believe the Presbyterian Program of Progress developed out of 
the Home Mission Emergency which preceded it. This belief comes from 
the fact that the Home Mission workers throughout the Church probably 
were first to see and appreciate the meaning of the population trends in 
the South. The first new churches in new residential areas and in new 
industrial communities came out of Home Mission urgencies. But, the 
work is scarcely begun. So much more needs to be done if the Church 
meets her obligation to people not now reached by the Church. In this 
special period, each local church should endeavor to meet its full financial 
quota for Home Missions. This is the important reason for the thirteen- 
week tithing period the Program of Progress hopes each local church will 


observe this fall. The Church is asked to be much in prayer for Home 
Missions at this time. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The news of nineteen new 
young people who have just set 
sail for their first assignments on 
the mission field. Pictures and 
biographical sketches of these 
new missionaries are found in 
“They Answered the Call.” 


e Charlotte Paul’s suggestions 
for helping children with speech 
difficulties in “New Hope for the 
Stutterer.” 


e The last in the series of arti- 
cles by Deedie-May Austin on 
the Presbyterian colleges, “ ‘For 
the Best Four Years of Your 
Life .. .’ Southwestern at Mem- 
phis.” 


e The “Psalm of Praise,” writ- 
ten by Miss Robinson during 
the Leadership School at Mon- 
treat last summer in a class 
group which was exploring pos- 
sibilities for creative enterprises 
for Junior boys and girls. 


e How lightning struck on the 
mission field and affirmed once 
again the faith of Plumer 
Smith that he was “Immortal.” 


e “Substitute Grandfather Visits 
His Children,” describing the 
experiences of an elderly orphan 
with his adopted grandchildren 
at Goodland Indian Orphanage. 


e The stories of third genera- 
tion mission work which were 
told at Montreat at the Foreign 
Missions conference and which 
Miss Austin tells to SuRVEY read- 
ers in “The Grandchildren Are 
Interesting, Too.” 


e Accounts of what is being 
done with the Program of Prog- 
ress dollars to Home Missions 
explained in “Interest from Your 
Investment in Home Missions.” 


e Cover—Eva Luoma Photo. 
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Thanksgiving brings to mind orphanages 





Substitute Grandfather 
Visits His Children 


E IS a thrilling substitute “grandfather.” As 
H a child he was reared in the old Chickasaw 

orphanage, and he understands so many 
things about fatherless and motherless youngsters. 
A fullblood Chickasaw, Rev. Nelson Wolfe is pastor 
of the Sandy Creek Presbyterian Church at Fillmore, 
Okiahoma, but he visits his young Goodland or- 
phanage friends as often as his approximately 80 
years permit. 

The day the accompanying picture was made, 
“Grandfather” was telling a group of the smaller 
boys that, although some of them bear Bible names, 
two of them have Indian names which reflect the 
primitive life of their ancestors. 


* Reprinted by permission from The Southeast Oklahoman, Hugo, 
Oklahoma. 
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Intrigued with the interpretations, the children 
momentarily put behind them the sad circum- 
stances which led to their residence at the orphan- 
age. 

James Tom, the little fellow seated on a box at 
the left end of the group, forgot that one day he 
had a father fighting in the service of his country— 
the next day a man came with a yellow paper on 
which were printed the words, “We regret to inform 
you of the death... .” After that, there wasn’t any 
home any more until he came to Goodland Indian 
Orphanage at Hugo, Oklahoma. One of the smallest 
children at the orphanage, James was pathetically 
pleased when told that his Choctaw ancestors doubt- 
less once bore a blood-thirsty name but they changed 


(Continued on page 533) 

















The Home Mission Phase 


of the Program of Progress 


OUR PROGRAM 
For Increased Missionary Support 
Salary increases to Home Mission pastors, 


teachers and workers. $ 80,000 
For Building Improvements 
Improvements, additions, equipment for churches. 120,000 
For Strong New Churches 
New churches in strategic areas. 100,000 
Annual Requirements $300,000 


Grand Total for Five Years—$1,500,000 


OUR RECORD 


Of the two-year goal of $600,000 for 1947-49, 
$320,568 was raised. 

For 1949-50 the goal of $300,000 + the shortage of $279,432 = 
$579,432 to be raised. 


OUR NEEDS 


Requests for building aid in 1948-49; 
120 projects requesting $433,740. 
Money available to be allocated for building purposes: 
$212,679 for 86 projects. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY 


“In the face of our Home Mission needs and opportunities it is not a question of what to do 
with the funds that have been given, but rather it is a question of how to get hold of sufficient 
funds to do half of what ought to be done now. . . . Because of the lack of funds, many appealing 
applications had to be entirely passed by. Only the completion of the full financial objective of the 
Home Mission phase of the Program of Progress will enable our church to enter these doors of 
promise.” Annual Report of Assembly’s Home Missions. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IS OURS. THE NEED IS NOW. 
WHAT WILL WE DO? 
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Interest from Your Investment 
in Home Massions 


Oak Park Presbyterian Church, 


Montgomery, Alabama 


AK PARK was organized in 1926 as an out- 
() post of Trinity Church of Montgomery. Up 
until 1947 it had always received aid from 
the Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee. Before 
1945 the annual budget had never exceeded $1,800. 
The membership of the church in 1945 was re- 
ported at 125. In the summer of that year a long- 
range program was presented to the people. That 
program included a greatly increased membership, 
a new manse, self-support in 1947, a new church in 
1948, and as soon as possible after that, a new 
educational building. ‘Today, the membership is 
306, the manse (a $12,000 structure) is finished and 
paid for, the church is self-supporting, and the con- 
gregation is worshiping in a beautiful $75,000 sanc- 
tuary, with limited educational facilities. The 
adopted budget for the year 1949-50 is $14,225. 

In 1947 ground was broken for the new sanctuary. 
There were two objectives which we had in mind: 
first, to build as economically as possible a structure 
made of the finest materials available; second, to 
build adequately for a growing church looking into 
the future 50 years. ‘To accomplish the first we did 
not employ a general contractor. The pastor served 
in that capacity, buying materials, letting subcon- 
tracts, figuring payrolls, and paying off employees. 
The men of the church did some of the work, thus 
cutting down the cost of labor. To reach ‘the second 
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objective, we built a church large enough to ac- 
commodate over five hundred members. Our spa- 
cious building should meet our sanctuary needs for 
many years to come. 

Within the last two years the Home Mission 


Committee in Atlanta has invested in our project 


Program of Progress funds totaling $4,665. It is 
difficult to imagine what we would have done with- 
out this aid. In all probability we would have found 
it necessary to borrow that much money, in addi- 
tion to the loan of $25,000 on which we are now 
paying. As a result of this help we now are at the 
threshold of our brightest opportunity. We look 
into the ‘future with ambitious spirits, knowing 
“that he which hath begun a good work in (us) will 
perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 

Rev. Richard L. Scoggins, Pastor 


Fastminster Presbyterian Church, 
_ Lexington, Kentucky 


HE Eastminster Church, Lexington, Kentucky, 
has received $8,000 from the Assembly’s Home 
Mission Committee to help build a new 
church that will cost $50,000. It will be a beautiful 
brick building with spire, chimes, and cross. Each 
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stained glass window will have a Christian emblem 
with its message, and the rose-window back of the 
choir will have a painting of the Master with His 
hands outstretched, saying, “Come unto me,.. . 
and I will give you rest.” 
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For a year we have been worshiping in a tem- 
porary building which we bought and moved across 
the city. The church was organized June 10, 1948, 
with 36 members. We now have 62 members, 8 
elders and deacons, and a Sunday school with eight 
officers and teachers and 50 in attendance. We have 
just closed a two-weeks Bible school, in which we 
taught 70 the Word of God and how to live it. 
Men and women of experience taught them how 
to run a locomotive, build an airplane, milk a cow 
and run a dairy business, raise chickens and conduct 
a poultry business. A missionary taught them how 
to be a missionary, and another taught them how 
to organize a missionary society. One taught them 
how to be a baby-sitter, and another how to give 
first aid. Others taught them how to sing, and pray, 
and live Jesus Christ. 

We have had a successful church day-school kin- 
dergarten with four teachers taking part in it. 
We have had community prayer meetings in 36 
different districts of the city of Lexington. Our 


Westover Hills 





1946, for the home of the Westover Hills 

Presbyterian Church, the surroundings were 
quite different from that of today. Our location 
was in the corner of a 4o-acre tract where 107 new 
residences have been built. The location is in the 
western part of Little Rock—a rapidly developing 
section—and it is not idle dreaming when we pre- 
dict that Westover Hills will soon be one of the 


W isis the lots were purchased in December, 
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prayer meetings have reached around the world 
in their influence. The Women of the Church have 
a splendid organization and have been active in 
many ways. The secretary of Christian Social Service 
made a thorough study of the mental institutions of 
the state, wrote many articles for the daily papers, 
interested the ladies of the other churches and 
synagogucs, addressed the legislature and secured a 
grant of $750,000 to begin some improvements. A 
gift for a mattress to the Colored Orphans’ Home 
led others to go and do likewise, so that twenty-one 
mattresses were supplied. We have adopted a family 
in Italy and 20 G. I. castaways in Japan, and made 
donations to four orphanages, and sent at least one 
hundred cartons and boxes of food and clothing 
to those in need. We have started the building of a 
new church in Japan, and tried to help missionaries 
in Korea. Hundreds of opportunities present them- 
selves to us and we will try to enter them. 


Dr. Charles A. Logan, Stated Supply 


Presbyterian Church, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


leading churches in our Synod. 

Here are some facts that back up this prediction. 
The church was opened September 12, 1948. A 
completely organized Sunday school has been in 
operation since that date. Today, there are 225 on 
the rolls. The church was officially organized De- 
cember 5, 1948, with g5 charter members. This 
number has grown to 125 with the members mani- 
festing real interest and ability in many ways. There 
is an excellent organization of both men and 
women. A week-day kindergarten has been success- 
fully operated and a daily vacation Bible school 
held during the summer. 

The present building is the first of three units 
that will comprise the completed plant. It is built 
of brick and hollow tile with steel windows and is 
completely equipped from kitchen to kindergarten. 
The congregation has recently purchased and in- 
stalled a Baldwin electric organ. Its beauty and ar- 
rangement immediately attract the attention of the 
visitor. 

The assistance of our Assembly’s Home Mission 
Committee was of great value in helping to make 
a survey of our city and in planning for the build- 
ing. The Committee also gave $1,500, made possible 
through the Program of Progress. The erection of 
chapels and new churches is one of the most tangible 
ways in which the Program of Progress can serve 
our Church, 
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Westover Hills was sponsored by the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Little Rock. Dr. Marion A. 
Boggs, pastor of the church, says: “We of the 
Second Church have been greatly blessed and 
strengthened by the work we have done toward the 
erection of this new church in our city.” 

Reverend Richard B. Hardie assumed leadership 
on July 1, 1949. He is a graduate of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. His wife is 


a graduate of our Assembly’s Training School. 
Chaplain H. P. Abbott served as supply from Sep- 

tember, 1948, until the arrival of the new pastor. 
What are our problems? The urgent need of more 
room to handle a rapidly growing church and Sun- 
day school. Already a committee is at work making 
plans for the building of the second unit. Yes, 
Westover Hills Presbyterian Church fills a real need. 
A. Walton Litz, Chairman, Chapel Committee 


Granada Presbyterian Church, 








anniversary on Sunday, June 26, 1949, dis- 

covered that it had exceeded by great margins 
all of the Program of Progress goals. Its history is 
unique in that the program of procuring church 
facilities has been in reverse order from the usual 
building of a church and then the manse erection. 
A local necessity led to the building of the manse 
first. Two years ago no house could be leased as 
living quarters for the pastor and his family. In six 
months, there were five pastoral moves. The erec- 
tion of a manse became the first unit of construction 
in the building program of the church, toward 
which the Assembly's Home Mission Committee 
made an allocation of $2,000 and a loan of $8,000. 
Twelve lots have been purchased on which to erect 
the church. Capital account investments have been 


"P= Granada Church, celebrating its second 


Coral Gables, Florida 


in excess of $40,000 with additional substantial 
funds in hand to apply to the church building fund. 
In addition to the gift of the Assembly's Home 
Mission Committee to the manse building fund, 
this Committee has made additional allocations 
through the Program of Progress to the church 
erection fund in the amount of $7,500. What are 
the dividends returned to the church-at-large from 
the use of these Program of Progress funds? After 
two years, these tangible results appear: a strong 
self-supporting church, with more than four times 
the membership that united with the church at the 
time of its organization; a capital account invest- 
ment more than five times greater than the Home 
Mission grants; gifts to denominational benevolence 
causes which have already totaled twenty-five per- 
cent of the amount the denomination through its 
Home Mission agency has invested in the project; 
and payments on the manse loan being promptly 
met. Thus, a procedure in reverse is abundantly 
justified, and the providing of a first unit in the 
church plant will tremendously accelerate the rate 
of dividends returned to the church-at-large. 

Dr. B. M. Larson, Pastor 


Seigle Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


HE Home Mission Committee of Mecklen- 
[Toure Presbytery considers the Seigle Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of Charlotte the one 
place where we can best reach the largest number 
of people for Christ. Across the street from our 


(Continued on page 540) 
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A PSALM OF PRAISE 


1. Sing praises unto the Lord; sing 
praises. 

2. Praise Him in the high mountains; 
praise Him among the tall trees. 

3. Sing praises unto the Lord by the 
flowing waters; sing praises for the 
springs that rise in the clefts of the 
rock. 

The Lord hath given good things 
unto His people: the earth is filled 
with His loving care. 

The leaves of the trees are a shade 
for the traveler; there he can sink 
to rest. 

Among the rocks the ferns lift 
their heads; green mosses cushion 
the earth. 

O come, let us see what the Lord 
hath done; let us open our eyes to 
behold His wondrous works: 

Then shall our hearts be filled with 
praise; our lips shall break forth 
into singing. 

Yea, the joy of the Lord shall be 
the melody of our days. 


Written at Montreat, 1949, 
by Mary Virginia Robinson 





H. Armstrong Roberts 
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What’s New in Korea? 








The indomitable spirit of Christianity lives on 








By J. KELLY UNGER * 


HE call to come back to Korea was too great 
To resist. Nearly nine years had passed since 
we made our escape from the “Land of the 
Morning Calm.” How would it be after so long? 
Our freighter left San Francisco from Tacoma, 
sailing to Port Alice. From there it started out to 
sea, but, having trouble with its cargo, it turned 
back to Port Angelus, Washington. From there it 
made its long journey to Guam, six more days to 
arrive at Yokohama, two more days to Kobe; then 
turning south again for Okinawa, and right around 
north to Enchung, Korea, making the whole jour- 
ney in forty-seven days. Then we knew what in- 
spired the song, “Slow Boat to China,” and under- 
stood the attraction of “faraway places with strange 
sounding names.” 


What’s New in the Orient? 


The widespread Americanization is everywhere. 
Way down in Guam, far up in Yokohama, off to the 
side of Okinawa, up in Korea—the first thing one 
sees is Americanization. For the first time, one sees 
girls with lipstick, girls smoking, coca colas, beer, 
gum, baseball, ice cream, and everywhere the jeep! 

Many things have changed, but the real Chris- 
tians are the same! Things change, but people sel- 
dom do! Substantially they are the same, and that, 
as always, is the problem. We are fooling ourselves 
if we think we are changing people by changing 
circumstances. Material changes are enormous, 
character changes negligible. Enormous sums of 
money and material have been poured into this 
land, but this will change only their circumstances. 
Hearts and souls will remain the same. We are 
changing their living but not their lives. What 
must it lead to? 


* Missionary in Sunchon, Korea. 
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What’s New in KoreaP 


Old Korea is with us, too. I hear now the women 
in the village washing the clothes for their families, 
the bats beating the clothes against a big stone. At 
night, the quaint music of the homemade bamboo 
flutes float across the way; the drums and brass 
tambourines stir the air with their strange sounds 
as the people give thanks to the gods for the recent 
rains. The cry of the pheasants, the songs of the 
oriole, and the mournful notes of the doves calling 
across the valleys mingle with the sounds of little 
children playing in the streets, some crying with 
rage, others filled with laughter. The mud hut 
villages stamped against the mountains look as 
peaceful as ever; down in the valley, the green rice 
waves in the breeze. Poverty reaps its harvests of 
hunger, funerals, and disease. 

To all outward appearances, Korea is the same. 
But back in the mountains, the guerrillas plot their 
bloody schemes; come down on unsuspecting vil- 
lages, kill, and disappear to rush down on other 
villages. This is new in old Korea. We are told not 
to go to the country or be out at night. Many of 
the Christian leaders, elders and deacons, who live 
in the country, come into the towns each night to 
spend the night. Their lives are always in peril. 
This is communism—a strange thing, a dangerous 
thing. But the churches stand up under the con- 
stant barrage. Something is in them stronger than 
the threats of communism. Something great is being 
proved out here. The man of God is stronger than 
any power that can be raised against him. The 
Church is founded on a rock, and all the storms and 
winds or all the devices of the devil cannot cause 
the house to fall. 

It was proved by camouflage experts during the 
war that painting the ships gray to blend with the 

(Continued on page 531) 
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AVE you played the guessing game 
H where someone says, “I am think- 
PLA \ ING ing of a word which means so- 
and-so,” and then you try to guess what 

the word is? 
Let’s play that game now. Only I am 

A NE * X ] thinking of two words instead of one. 

These are two words which we say when 
we want to let someone know that we ap- 
preciate what they have done for us. 

A : AME Can you guess what they are?—No? 
Well, here is another hint. We also say 
these words when a gift is given to us?— 
“Thank you?” Yes, those are the words. 
I was sure you could guess them. — 

Now try to think how many times someone said those words to you today. Or, 
if you are reading this in the morning, how many people said them to you yester- 
day. And for what reason. I can remember several times when they were said to 
me. I cleaned my roommate’s white shoes for her when I cleaned mine, and she 
said, ““Thank you.” A package slipped off the lap of a lady sitting ahead of me in 
the streetcar. It rolled under my seat, and I leaned over and picked it up for her. 
She smiled and said, “Thank you.” Another worker was coming behind me a few 
steps when I got on the elevator at the office. She said, ““Thank you,” when I waited 
for her so she could ride up with me and not have to wait until the elevator came 
back down to get her. 

There were other times, too, when I was thanked for doing just some little 
thing for somebody. Those “thank you’s” made me feel good. They made me glad 
that I had thought to do those courteous acts. They made me want to watch for 
little things I can do for other people, too. Did the “thank you’s” that people said 
to you make you feel that way? 

Now, think of the times you have said “thank you” to someone today or yes- 
terday. Did you always remember to say those words when some kindness was done 
for you? I am afraid that I forgot several times. I wish I had remembered. Those 
people will think I was not grateful for what they did for me. 

Jesus noticed whether or not people said “thank you.” Of course you remember 
the story of the time He healed the ten lepers. They were waiting for Him one 
day at the side of the road leading to the city of Jerusalem. When they saw Him 
coming, they called to Him, “Master, have mercy on us.” Jesus stopped and looked 
at the men. He told them to go and show themselves to the priest. As they went, 
they were healed of their leprosy. One man stopped and went back to thank Jesus. 
When Jesus saw him kneeling before Him, He asked: “Were there not ten 
cleansed? but where are the other nine?” Then He added kindly, “Arise, go thy 
way.” 

‘aeiiienin with today, I am going to try to be like that man who returned to 
tell his thanks to Jesus. I am going to try to remember to say “thank you” to those 
who help me in any way. Let’s make a game of it, shall we, and play it together? 


—From Some Time Every Day, by Mabel Niedermeyer. Copy- 
righted. Used by permission of the publishers, Bethany Press. 
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Members of the Wilson Church and of the North Wilson 
Church at the laying of the cornerstone for the new building 








son, North Carolina, had its beginning as a 

chapel of the First Church of Wilson, follow- 
ing a survey made by Miss Rosanna Barnes, of the 
Extension Department of the Religious Education 
Committee of the Synod of North Carolina, in De- 
cember, 1947. Miss Barnes’ survey revealed nearly 
one hundred people who were interested in starting 
a Sunday school. Among them were more than a 
score of members of the First Church. The area in 
which the chapel was established is an old residential 
section containing, however, a large new develop- 
ment located on U. S. Highway 301, a main north- 
south thoroughfare. The original Sunday school 
was held in a small house, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Perry, members of the First Church, who 
graciously donated the building for use. The first 
session was held on December 7, 1947, with an at- 
tendance of 43. Since that day the enrollment has 
increased to more than 100, and the average atten- 
dance, including the polio summer of 1948, has 
exceeded 50. 

On February 20, 1949, the chapel was organized 
into a church by a Commission of Albemarle Pres- 
bytery. Dr. E. E. Gillespie, Synod’s Superintendent 
of Home Missions, was present to preach the sermon 
on the occasion of the organization. In the meantime 
a substantial church building had been erected from 
funds contributed by the Home Mission Committees 
of the General Assembly, the Synod and the Presby- 
tery, as well as by large gifts from the First Presby- 
terian Church of Wilson, members of the chapel, 
and outside friends. The church was originally a 
chapel at Camp Davis, Holly Springs, North Caro- 
lina, and was purchased for $1,396 from the United 
States Government. Last August it was dismantled 
and moved to Wilson, more than 100 miles away, 
where it was reconstructed at an over-all expense, 
(including the lot) of between $16,000 and $17,000. 


Ten North Wilson Presbyterian Church, Wil- 


* Rev. Harold J. Dudley, D. D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilson, North Carolina. 
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A Chapel 


Becomes a Church 


By HAROLD J. DUDLEY * 


The men of the community contributed consider- 
able labor, and E. H. Suessmuth, Manager of the 
Sidney Blumenthall Mills of Rocky Mount and 
Wilson, a deacon in the First Church of Wilson, 
provided labor for the complete installation of light- 
ing and most of the heating system. 

The church was organized with 35 members. By 
June 1, 1949, the number had increased to 532. 
Efforts are being made to call a, minister who will 
also serve two churches in Wilson County, the 
Bethany, and Frank W. Price Chapel. 

In addition to an attractive sanctuary, finished - 
in walnut, the church boasts seven Sunday-school 
rooms. This was made possible by reducing the 
length of the sanctuary. The chancel end of the 
church was moved forward, leaving sufficient area 
for Sunday-school rooms, a fellowship hall, kitchen, 
and lavatories. Part of the rooms are upstairs. ‘The 
sanctuary is partially carpeted, as a result of a 
generous gift by Mrs. John Watson, a member of 
the First Church. The sanctuary comfortably seats 
200 and is heated by an oil furnace. 

During the summer of 1948, Mr. Norman Morgan, 
a student at Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, supplied the church. Since last fall 
Dr. Harold J. Dudley, pastor of the First Church, 
Wilson, has acted as Stated Supply, preaching Sun- 
day and Wednesday evenings. A vested choir of a 
dozen voices provides the music. The Women of 
the Church have been organized as well as the 
Youth Fellowship and a Boy Scout troop. 

The Board of Deacons proposed a budget of 
$1,600 in March, which was oversubscribed. The 
benevolence quota of $180 was three times over- 
subscribed. 

The committee of the First Church, which has 
supported the chapel, is composed of R. M. Frank- 
lin, E. H. Suessmuth, and Mrs. Leslie Barnes. The 
elders of the church are A. C. Jerkens, Paul L. 
Harris, and W. B. Garris; the deacons are J. E. Bal- 
lenger, Cecil R. Joyner, J. Thomas Flora, J. F. Teel, 
and W. B. Powell. 
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By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN * 


LOGANS exercise, powerful effect upon the 
Sinking of Americans. Advertisers, well aware 

of this fact, strive to make the most of it. Success 
or failure of a product frequently rests upon the 
skill of the advertising-promotion department. A 
college places great responsibility, to the same end, 
upon its director of public relations. 

The slogan, “99 44/100% PURE—IT FLOATS,” 
has convinced most Americans of the purity of a 
certain white soap. “IT NEVER RAINS BUT IT 
POURS’”—and all America thinks of salt, not 
weather. Just so, who ever thought up the title of 
this article recognized the value of the quoted 
phrase: “For the Best Four Years of Your Life... .” 

The fact is, the entire title was lifted from a pic- 
ture folder from Southwestern, at Memphis. A four- 
page bulletin, carrying brief statements on some of 
the outstanding things this college offers prospective 
students, was convincing in its claim to hold for 


* Presbyterian News Service, Decatur, Georgia. 
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students “the best four years... . 

Down at the bottom of the compelling statements 
are these words: “For further information write the 
Registrar, Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis 12, 
Tennessee.” 

Southwestern, as you know, is a Christian college 
for men and women. It is controlled by the Synods 
of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. It 
attracts students of all denominations and from all 
sections of this country, and from foreign lands as 
well. It stands at the top among liberal arts colleges 
in the South, and has an enviable place in the 
educational world. 

Providing a liberal education in the arts and 
sciences, which is centered around the Christian 
view of life, Southwestern also assures students that 
the faculty is made up of experienced professors 
who are Christian scholars, chosen on the basis of 
character and culture as well as for competence in 
their respective fields. 
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Following the Tutorial Plan, which is an out- 
standing feature at Southwestern, students are pro- 
vided the privilege of individual instruction in 
about one fifth of their work after the sophomore 
year. This enriches and broadens the scope of the 
curriculum and permits the student to progress as 
rapidly as he can in the fields he wishes to explore. 

Freshmen, as well as the upperclassmen, however, 
come under the tutelage of the outstanding instruc- 
tors of Southwestern. Purposely, all classes are small, 
with faculty advisers for every student providing in- 
dividual attention and guidance, under a compe- 
tent director of counseling. 

Therefore, “for the best four years of your life 
... becomes meaningful, with the assured under- 
standing that Southwestern offers an education of 
the highest quality for students who desire it, are 
qualified for it, and are willing to avail themselves 
of it. 

Dr. Peyton Nalle Rhodes, who has been on the 
faculty since 1926, and who has served as vice-presi- 
dent the last five years, was inaugurated as President 
of Southwestern, September 21, 1949. He succeeds 
Dr. Charles E. Diehl, whose name for the past 
thirty-two years has been synonymous with South- 
western. 

The inauguration ceremonies constituted one of 
the high lights of the centennial celebration at 
Southwestern. This college, established in Clarks- 
ville, Montgomery County, Tennessee, as “a first- 
class institution of learning,” by the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of the State of Tennessee, later was pur- 


chased by the Presbyterian Church in the Synod of 
Nashville. Under the purchasing agreement it was 
to be sustained as “a first-class college and academy 
for men in Clarksville.” 

At that time, W. M. Stewart, a Mason and promi- 
nent Presbyterian, was president. The new owners 
elected a board of directors, Presbyterians, who, in 
recognition of his “high Christian and moral charac- 
ter,” changed the name to Stewart College to honor 
him. 

Thus, in 1855, Stewart College came into exis- 
tence as a Presbyterian synodical institution. It 
should be remembered that at that time the Presby- 
terian Churchewas undivided between North and 
South. Difficult days were ahead. 

During the War Between the States the college 
exercises were suspended, and part of that time 
Federal troops occupied the grounds and buildings. 
The dreary days after that war, however, found 
Presbyterians determined to build again their col- 
lege. Because of their poverty, it was impossible to 
carry out the antebellum program of having a 
Presbyterian college in every synod. It was there- 
fore decided to pool the needs and interests of 
several synods, which would agree to unite in a 
co-operative control of one first-class institution to 
be known as Southwestern Presbyterian University. 
The process was long and slow, but history of the 
institution reveals no despair. 

In 1919 it was deemed wise to move the institu- 
tion to Memphis. This step was finally determined 
in 1922, and the following year the contract was 





Professor A. P. Kelso of the Philosophy Department gives Denby Brandon some special 
instruction under Southwestern’s tutorial plan 
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Extra-curricular affairs being aw on the terrace of Palmer 
a 

let for Palmer Hall on the new campus in Memphis. 

Dr. Diehl, who had become president in 1917, saw 

the college through this period of transition with 

a courage and faith now fully vindicated. 

Financial campaigns have been successful. The 
most recent capital fund campaign for $2,500,000 
was successfully concluded December 31, 1947. This 
added $2,000,000 to the permanent endowment, and 
provided a half-million dollars for buildings. The 
new Men’s Dormitory has been erected, and Mal- 
lory Memorial Gymnasium is to be built. So the 
campus has been developed into one of the most 
beautiful of all the colleges of the South. 

But of greatest interest to prospective students 
and to the Church is the fact that Southwestern now 
has assets of more than $5,000,000. 

The beautiful hundred-acre campus attracts the 
immediate interest of visitors approaching impres- 
sive Palmer Hall. The buildings, designed by the 
late Henry C. Hibbs, Nashville architect, are of 
ferruginous sandstone quarried in nearby Arkansas; 
they are of the collegiate-Gothic type of architecture, 
and are a fitting expression of the ideals of genuine- 
ness and excellence made a part of Southwestern by 
Dr. Diehl. 

Because of these ideals toward perfection, every- 
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thing has been done to take an institutional ap- 
pearance or atmosphere away from the dormitories, 
and in a very real sense to make them residences for 
the students. This has been wonderfully accomp- 
lished, both in the arrangement of the rooms and 
in the attractive and substantial furniture. The 
dormitories are not only comfortable, but beautiful. 
Students are proud of them, and take pride in 
keeping them beautiful. 

In 1916 women students were allowed to matricu- 
late, subject to the restriction that not more than 
ten per cent of the total enrollment should be 
women. The first degree conferred by Southwestern 
upon a woman was in 1921. While the ten per 
cent plan has not continued since the college was 
moved to Memphis, women are still in the minority 
there. Present enrollment of men and women is 750. 

Doctor Diehl once said, “There are only two 
conditions under which Southwestern operates. First, 
anything that we undertake must be first-class; must 
emphasize quality; must bear the hallmark of 
genuineness and excellence. Second, the money 
must be in hand, or at least in sight, to provide 
for the undertaking.” 

This philosophy is to be continued by the new 
president. Southwestern has continually grown un- 
der it in the past, and today’s planners will go 
forward upon this foundation, making Southwestern 
even greater in her field of service. 

Founded for the purpose of making Christian 
higher education her mainstay, Southwestern stands 
today true to her ideals. Indeed, prospective students 
read these words as they study the annual bulletin: 


The position of Southwestern upon the fundamental 
matter of the relation of religion to education is founded 
upon these convictions: that God is the Ultimate Reality 
in the universe, and that life can never be truly under- 
stood apart from Him; that the development of a society 
of individuals dominated by the Christian spirit is the 
only purpose worthy of the highest loyalty of humanity 
or capable of motivating the best type of manhood or 
womanhood; and that Christianity is the only force of 
sufficient strength to create the highest educational ideals 
and to inspire the attempt to reach them. 


Therefore, the primary objective of Southwestern 
is to send forth from her halls graduates who, with 
well-rounded personalities and alert and well-trained 
minds, will live in accordance with the ideals of 
Christianity. So, again, “for the best four years of 
your life .. .”” Southwestern! 

Every candidate for a degree is required to pursue 
a course of Bible study during his Freshman year, 
and again during his Senior year. These courses 
are not sectarian, but they are Christian, and they 
meet fully the most exacting collegiate standards. 

Southwestern opens its doors to students seeking 


(Continued on page 531) 
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Unique in its purpose, its function, and its status, the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Training School, located in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is rendering the church and the cause of Christ a 


distinctive service of increasing importance. 


A Unique Institution 


was launched as a venture of faith, to meet the 

church’s need for a trained lay leadership. Men 
of vision recognized that candidates for the ministry 
were not the only persons who needed thorough 
preparation for Christian service. In religious educa- 
tion and in the fields of home and foreign missions, 
there was urgent need for both men and women 
prepared for an unordained ministry. If it was wise 
to require of the preacher a long period of prepara- 
tion, it was foolish to suppose that his lay associates 
could serve effectively without careful training. 

The years have abundantly justified this reason- 
ing. Since the Training School was established, the 
demand for its graduates has greatly outgrown its 
ability to supply them, although for several years 
the school has been filled to capacity. In view of 
this fact, and under the Assembly’s instruction, the 
school is accumulating a building fund to expand 
its facilities. 

There is quite a variety in the fields of service 
for which graduates of the Training School are 
sought. To the president’s desk requests are con- 
stantly coming for directors of religious education, 
of young people’s work, of children’s work, of 
church kindergartens; requests for choir directors 
and organists; for Sunday-school extension workers, 
mission workers, and workers among students. There 
are positions involving various combinations of 
such duties. The prestige of the Training School is 
evidenced by the fact that quite a few of these re- 
quests come from ministers of other denomina- 
tions, and some from quite distant places. 

During the last five years the Training School 
has sent out 189 graduates, a large majority of them 
with master’s degrees. About 75 of this number are 
serving as directors of religious education in local 
churches, while twelve are on foreign fields or pre- 
paring to go. A number of others are teaching Bible 
in public schools; some are employed by churches 


erie a years ago the Training School 


* Director of Field Work, Assembly’s Training School. 
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to work with students in state institutions; others 
serve as directors of religious education for synods 
and presbyteries. One recent graduate is assistant 
director of youth work for the General Assembly; 
another is assistant director of children’s work in 
one of our largest synods; while a third is director 
of the weekday kindergarten in one of our large 
churches. 

Other graduates of previous years are to be found 
in such positions as educational secretary for the 
Board of World Missions; associate director of 
leadership education; assistant director of children’s 
work; director of church relations for the Assembly’s 
Board of Education; directors of religious educa- 
tion in Indian Presbytery in Oklahoma, and in 
Texas-Mexican Presbytery, as well as directors in 
other presbyteries; president of “Pres.-Mex.,” a 
school for Mexican girls; professors of religious edu- 
cation in a number of our denominational schools. 
Some are holding responsible positions with the 
Board of Woman’s Work, and many are active in 
the local, presbyterial, and synodical organizations 
of the Women of the Church. One is dean of stu- 
dents at the Assembly’s Training School; one is 
supervisor of music in a large city’s public schools; 
and hundreds serve in countless volunteer capacities, 
using their training to extend the Kingdom wher- 
ever they are. 

This army of gifted, consecrated, and well-trained 
workers is lifting the level of religious education not 
only in many areas of work, but also in every com- 
munity reached. These workers are making a unique 
contribution to the special evangelistic efforts of the 
Church as they touch thousands of church leaders, 
young people, and children through Sunday-school 
lesson materials, conferences, special programs, 





By MRS. L. C. MAJORS * 
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leadership training classes, new Sunday schools, out- 
post Sunday schools, and vacation Bible schools. 
They will be helping hundreds of churches to ex- 
amine their own program of work in the light of 
the recent Re-Study of our Church’s program of 
Religious Education. 

The Training School is unique in its relation 
to the Church as a whole. As its name indicates it 
is owned and controlled by the General Assembly, 
being the one professional school which the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., maintains for the distinct pur- 
pose of preparing lay workers for full-time service. 
The trustees are elected by the General Assembly, 
and its work‘is provided for through the Assembly’s 
benevolent budget. It serves the whole Church and 
is entitled to the prayerful interest and loyal sup- 
port of the whole Church. 

The uniqueness of the school is further demon- 
strated in the spirit of those who attend. The strong 
spirit of loyalty and Christian fellowship that pre- 
vails in the school constitutes a bond that continues 
through the years. The Alumnae Association main- 
tains two annual scholarships: one a gift scholar- 
ship in honor of a former president, Dr. E. B. Pais- 
ley, and Mrs. Paisley; the other, a service scholar- 
ship. The alumnae are now in process of undertak- 
ing to raise $50,000 toward the endowment of a 


chair of Bible in honor of the late Dr. Martin 
Ryerson Turnbull, who for years was an outstand- 
ing Bible teacher in the school. 

The Association of Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion, made up largely of alumnae of the school, 
maintains a scholarship for foreign students. For 
the coming session, this association will help pro- 
vide funds for Miss Helga Letzmann of Hannover, 
Germany, a student recommended by an agency of 
the World Council of Churches. 

The school’s important place in the educational, 
evangelistic, missionary, and extension work of the 
Church is unique in that its curriculum is set up to 
prepare people to serve effectively in these various 
fields of the Church’s work. Since its beginning 
“God hath done great things” for the Church 
through this school. As we face the need for so many 
more workers to meet the challenge of today, we 
pause to give thanks for those pioneer spirits whose 
vision and effort launched this institution, and for 
all those faithful servants who have carried on and 
continue to carry on. We pray that the Lord will 
call more and more of our finest young men and 
women into this type of lay service, and that the 
facilities of the school may be enlarged and en- 
riched to prepare sufficient workers to meet the 
growing demands of the Kingdom. 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“Prayer was made without ceasing of the church unto God... .” 
“Thanks be unto God.” 


Special ‘items for prayer this month: 


For God’s blessing upon the total Home Mission program of our Assembly— 
that the Church’s conception of her Home Mission task be enlarged through 
the reorganization of the Assembly’s work. 

For a growing concern for the unconverted Jews of our Southland, and for God’s 
Spirit to lead us in a clear witness unto them of the Saviour of all men. 

For an aroused interest and increased service to the end that our own com- 
munity become truly Christian—that the ministry of our Church reach all 


who are within our community. 


For an outpouring of love gifts from our people for the children whose only 
home is some institution of our Church. 

For the Holy Spirit to guide our Church in her program of Evangelism, and to 
fill her people—you—with witnessing power to make known the Christ. 


Thanksgiving for: 


God’s love, patience, and forgiveness; the Church, her vision, witness, and 
growth; our Faith, Commission, and promised power; countless material 
and spiritual blessings which are ours, such as: 


Victory over fear and temptation; a calm mind in the midst of turmoil; 
faithfulness in the day’s work; the joy of helping someone. 


“Real Thanksgiving is Thanksliving.” 
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HAT hit us?” was Rev. Earl S. King’s 
question when he woke up. The answer to 
his $64 question—‘Lightning.” 

Ten months ago, a Commission had located a 
site for a new station, 80 miles from Luebo, go 
from Bulape, and 60 from Luluabourg station. On 
April 5th, Earl King and I went to the home of the 
native preacher, Ngala Mulame, one half mile from 
the Concession. From 4 to 6 p.m., we had walked 
along one line, took bearings to be ready on April 
6, when the State man came to see, approve, and 
sign, with Mr. King. We had supper and a service 
at which twelve people came forward to enter the 
Enquirers’ Class. 

April 6, it rained from 5 to 8 in the morning. At 
8:15 a.m., Earl was sitting on the porch cleaning his 
razor. I was standing four feet from him, just out- 
side the porch. Suddenly I began to fall backwards 
and I thought, “Now I have fainted.” Then I saw 
Earl crumpling up, his face looking lifeless, and I 
thought, “It is queer that both of us should faint 
at the same time.” I fell on my back in the yard. 
Both feet seemed paralyzed. I crawled around to 
within two feet of Earl, and leaned against the 
veranda post. ‘The floor of the porch was level with 
the yard. My cook, Tshowa, came running. He 
straightened Earl out full length on his back and 
moved chair and table from him. After a minute, 
I could see him breathing. Fire had burned his 
clothing, -and he had a bad burn six inches in 
diameter on his breast. The blaze an inch in height 
was spreading in all directions. Three men were 
standing over him yelling. I tried to get them to 
extinguish the flame spreading on his breast. They 
refused to touch him, just stood and yelled. ‘Tshowa 
extinguished the fire with his hands. More people 
gathered, all yelling at the top of their voices to 
drive off the evil spirits. They had never seen a 
white man die and kept crowding too close. We 
had caught a hand basin half-full of rain water. 
When I could not keep them back quietly with 
“Stand back, we want air,” I put a handful of dirt 
into the water and threw it in their faces. ‘Tshowa 
sent the chief’s son off by cycle to call the two white 
men, Mr. Van Duren, the administrateur, and Mr. 
Beaucquey, the health officer, who were two miles 
away in the State Rest House. Within thirty min- 
utes, Earl opened his eyes and asked his $64 ques- 
tion. Was my heart glad! Had Hezekiah’s prayer 
been answered? “J will add unto thy days fifteen 
years.” 

Within forty minutes, the two State men arrived 
and took us to the State House. An engineer on a 





* Missionary in Mutoto, Africa. 
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We Are 


Immortal 


By PLUMER SMITH * 











freight train offered to take them back to Lulua- 
bourg if they wanted him to do so, although his 
train was headed in the opposite direction. Tshi- 
bambula Railroad Station was one fourth mile 
away. They sent word from there to Mrs. King. 
She and Mr. Halverstadt arrived at 3 p.m., and at 
3:30 p.m., Pasteur Kadima arrived by cycle from 
Beya Buanga, thirty miles north. “Word came on 
wire, ‘One missionary dead and the other almost. 
I came as soon as I heard. The other native preach- 
ers are following.” At my request, Mr. Beaucquey 
sent wires to Mutoto, Luebo, Bulape, and Lu- 
bondai. 

The administrateur agreed for Mr. Halverstadt 
to sign with him for the Concession. ‘They went and 
looked it over, signed on the map and the admin- 
istrateur will send in the request to the Tm 

We left at 6 p.m. and by 8 p.m. were back at 
Luluabourg. Damages assessed were as follows: I 
was burned on thigh, six inches above the knee on 
down. My left shoe was torn off, pants riddled, sore 
left shin, left foot, and left underknee. Mr. King 
suffered burns over approximately a fourth of his 
body and shock from which it will be harder to 
recover. We still marvel at our escape. We are 
grateful for the goodness of God and for the help- 
fulness of missionaries, Africans, Jews, Greeks, Bel- 
gians, the friends of every nation among whom we 
live. We are immortal until our work is done. 
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Thought is developing, science is progressing, 


even missions is moving forward in the changing world of 1949 





Missionaries, their children, and grandchildren who gathered in Montreat for the foreign Missions conference 


The Grandchildren Are 


UST three generations back the Presbyterian 
J churet in the United States opened its own 

Foreign Mission fields. Miss Charlotte Taylor, a 
missionary to Brazil, in bringing a “report from 
the field” to the annual conference on Foreign 
Missions held in Montreat, related incidents in the 
lives of three generations of members of the Gueiros 
family of Brazil, starting with Jeronimo Gueiros, 
who was converted through the work of the Presby- 
terian Mission in Brazil fifty years ago. He brought 
his brother, Antonio, into the Church. Down 
through the years these stalwart Christians, products 
of the missionary effort of the Presbyterian Church, 
followed Christ, and their children became leading 
Brazilian Christians. And then she said, “The 
grandchildren are interesting, too!” 

But, it is not the purpose here to follow this 
Christian family record; rather, to emphasize the 
truth that the Foreign Mission effort of the Church 


* Director, Presbyterian News Service. 
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By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN * 


dates back three generations. 

The first General Assembly, in session in 1861, 
took a positive stand in the matter of Foreign Mis- 
sions — a stand that holds today with even greater 
vigor, strength, and meaning. Placing in its early 
records the conviction that Christ meant His Great 
Commission to carry through the ages to all of His 
followers, this First Assembly expressed itself as 
“regarding this (the Great Commission) as the great 
end of her organization, and obedience to it as the 
indispensable condition of her Lord’s promised 
presence.” 

So it was, that the new Church set about to 
build up a Foreign Mission Fund in order to estab- 
lish a Foreign Mission program and to issue a call 
for foreign missionaries. Elias B. Inslee went to 
China in June, 1867, as the first missionary of the 
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Church, to open the work of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. Others followed and 
other fields were opened. And today, the Church 
may well view her work and say, with conviction, 
“The grandchildren are interesting, too.” 

Not only are there third generation Christians in 
all the lands included in the Foreign Mission en- 
terprise of the Church; but among the missionaries, 
themselves, are grandchildren of the pioneers. 

One night during the 1949 Foreign Mission Con- 
ference, all the missionaries on the grounds of 
Montreat, active and retired, were seated on the 
platform of Montreat auditorium. Among them, as 
they were introduced, were such names as Reynolds 
and Preston and Hudson and many others; names 
that have been included in lists of missionaries of 
the Church from early days. Young men and 
women, home on first furloughs, were there, too. 
Some among the younger missionaries were sons or 
daughters of missionaries—virtually all of them had 
some missionary history. Truly a third generation 
was among the group. 

Another night the missionary appointees for 1949 
occupied the platform, and again the words un- 
uttered, yet fairly ringing through the vast hall, 


Interesting, Too! 


were: “The grandchildren are interesting, too!” 
Not in years has Montreat participated in so glow- 
ing a conference for Foreign Missions. Perhaps one 
reason was the continual “build-up” for it here, 
with forty young people, bound for foreign shores, 
busy long hours each day and night getting them- 
selves in readiness for their calling, and making 
friendships to hold throughout their lives. Their 
presence kept Montreat in a sense alert to the con- 
ference that would climax the institute for the ap- 
pointees and fill their hearts with a new wonder 
and appreciation of this “great end” of the Church. 
It was a conference replete with interest. The 
reports from the field challenged young and older 
people alike to go or to send, two verbs that be- 
speak the success of the Foreign Missions. Planned 
by Dr. D. J. Cumming, Educational Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, now known as the Board of 
World Missions, and Mrs. Leighton McCutchen, 
Assistant Educational Secretary, the conference pro- 
gram was filled with speakers, teachers, and leaders 
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well equipped to present foreign missions to those 
who attended. 

Who really knows what will coax a young girl to 
listen more carefully to God’s call to her to go to a 
foreign field? “In Brazil,” said a missionary, “girls 
are seen plucking orchids by the dozen to wear in 
their hair.” 

What about a college youth, believing in his 
heart that God is calling him? “Thirty-one of our 
missionaries have remained in China,” said a mis- 
sionary. “By faith they remain, saying, ‘We are 
going to see it through here, no matter what 
comes.’ ”’ Said this missionary, ‘““No bombs can shat- 
ter the work of the Church in China .. . even if 
buildings are blown to bits. Christianity is firmly 
planted there.” 

Who knows what appeals to the man or the 
woman of wealth who comes to listen to the story 
of foreign missionary work? “Africa has swung into 
the main stream of affairs of all nations. Our 
Christian youth in Africa want education to fit 
them to fill places of importance—not mere labor- 
ers—in the new cities in Central Africa where our 
work is. We must give these Christian boys and 
girls such education. We must be equipped to meet 
the changing times and conditions there; always 
remembering that it is salvation we preach, but 
remembering, too, our schools must equip for 
Christian living in the communities which fast are 
taking on Western civilization.” 

Lists of opportunities for mission-minded young 
people were available at the conference. This list, 
which calls for literally hundreds of new mission- 
aries, is nothing like the list prepared for the 
Church three generations ago when this work 
started. Whoever would have thought that the 
Executive Committee would need a press agent, a 
businessman, an agricultural specialist, a music 
teacher, a pilot for an airplane, a home economics 
teacher, an educational man prepared to teach 
Greek and Latin in a men’s college in Japan? And, 
on and on, the needs are strange. But this is 1949! 

An appointee said she discovered one day that 
foreign missionaries were not queer men and @ 
women wearing queer clothes and speaking a queer 
language. Rather they were vital men and women 
who loved the Lord and His children, and went 
forth in His name to witness for Him with the 
talents He had given to them. So, she got the best 
training possible in her chosen field, that of nursing 
and hospital technics, and will take her developed 
talents to Africa to use them for Jesus. 

Some one said, “But people expect a certain thrill 
when a missionary speaks,” and there is truth in 
this remark; only more than a thrill was found in 
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Do we hide our faith under a bushel? 
Or, 





By VIRGINIA RICHARDSON * 


Do We Witness for Christ? 


This is intended to be a confidential chat with the women of our Church on the Christian’s 


greatest privilege 


R. WALTER BARLOW opened a series of 

remarkable addresses on “The Spiritual 

Basis of Evangelism” with this arresting 
question, “Can Presbyterians be evangelists?” These 
addresses were given at the Minister’s New Life 
Training Schools of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. Our Committee on Evangelism was so im- 
pressed with them that there is to be a reprint for 
the ministers of our Church. Dr. Barlow states the 
purpose of the lectures in one sentence, “We wish 
to prepare ourselves to lead an evangelistic move- 
ment in and through our churches.” In these heart- 
searching messages Dr. Barlow lays bare the secret 
of our shortcomings as evangelists, “Our Presby- 
terian ministry has largely lost its evangelistic pas- 
sion. It has been suppressed to a large degree, in the 
interests of our Presbyterian pride as ministers in 
what we have described as ‘the Presbyterian Stand- 
ard’ of the Church and its ministry.” The late Dr. 
George Truett, one of the greatest pastors and 
evangelists of the Baptist, or any other Church 
said, “Presbyterians have great preachers, but so 
many of them do not seem to know how to draw 
the net; to bring people to a definite decision as to 
their attitude toward Christ.” 

What is this “Presbyterian pride” that has 
molded our ministers to a pattern of preaching 
which has excluded the evangelistic passion from 
their preaching message almost completely? Class 
consciousness! What an accusation! All too often 
some well-meaning but disturbed lady has said to 
her pastor, “You’re ruining our church with all 
these people you are bringing into it.” In Theology 
Today for October, 1947, Dr. John Mackay lays his 
finger upon the nerve of our spiritual pride when 
he says, ‘““There has been developed a cult of frigid 


* Mrs. Donald W. Richardson, Richmond, Virginia. 
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EVANGELISM. 


restraint; liturgical procedures are being promoted 
whose aesthetic perfections sanctify spiritual death. 
... In such circles people ‘enjoy’ religion, and their 
cnjoyment is all the more exquisite when they can 
feel that, in supporting the Church, they are... 
Christ’s patrons and not His servants.” 


Y ou ask, “What has that to do with the women 
of the Church? What can we do about it? We do 
not teach in our seminaries; we are not on the 
Session or the Diaconate.” For the answer to that 
question we turn to the Bible. And once again we 
find that the Bible is not only the most transform- 
ing book but the most surprising. We would expect 
to read there “like priest, like people.” Actually, 
we read, “like people, like priest.” Dare we fail to 
face frankly our responsibility as women of the 
Church in having helped, either through omission 
or commission, to mold our ministers to a pattern 
of preaching which has excluded the evangelistic 
passion from their preaching message almost com- 
pletely? 

Forty-one out of every one hundred members 
of our Church are women. They are among the 
best-informed, most active, and most devoted group 
in every phase of our Church’s life and work. Not 
only so, but it is a recognized fact that woman’s in- 
fluence is predominant in determining attitudes 
and in setting social standards in the home and 
community, as well as in the church. 

Does the secret of our spiritual pride live in 
shortchanging, in devaluating the Word of God? 
“To as many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God.” Changing, 
ennobling, transforming everything, every person 
He touches is Christ’s business in life. The degree 
of transformation of the individual is limited only 
by the degree of our faith in His power to change, 
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ennoble, and transform. Without the slightest in- 
tention of doing so, have we not unconsciously, 
through our pride, class consciousness, exclusive- 
ness, and little faith underestimated Christ’s power 
to change, ennoble, transform His “little ones” into 
dynamic church members and leaders? Have we not 
obliged our ministry to maintain the congrega- 
tional life of our churches in harmony with the 
social convention which has catered to people of 
education and culture? “We have been too proud to 
be God’s evangelists.” Yet we have only to open 
our eyes to see that today much of the finest lead- 
ership of our own and all other churches has come 
not from the wise, the mighty, the noble, but often 
from the weak, the under-privileged, who, taking 
the Word of God at full face value, have grown up 
unto Him in all things. “Leaders do not drop from 
the clouds, they rise up from the crowds.” 


In saying this are we making an indictment against 
our ministry, our Church? Not in the least! We are 
simply taking stock of ourselves. Our Church has 
made a magnificent contribution to Protestantism 
in educating its ministry and, to a lesser degree, its 
laity. 

Long years of work with women of our Church 
has shown that once they see clearly what Christ 
wants them to do, many have no thought but to go 
the whole way with Him. Foreign Missions, Home 
Missions, Religious Education, these and all other 





The Grandchildren Are Interesting, Too! 


departments of our church life have received their 
loyal support and active participation. For years 
now, more and more women have been learning 
the art of “bringing people to Christ, building peo- 
ple up in Christ, and setting people to work for 
Christ.” With the ministry placing its first em- 
phasis on evangelism, we believe that Presbyterian 
women will lead the South in winning people to 
Christ. The Witnesses of Jehovah increased their 
membership 100% in the six years of 1940-1946. If 
Protestant Evangelical laymen and laywomen dis- 
play similar zeal, we shall win the vast bulk of the 
unchurched in our land within a few decades. 


Can we do anything less when in our age “people 
are seeking thrills from false sources; flitting about 
like human bees from one thing to another; look- 
ing for something that will take the emptiness out 
of their hearts; in a time, when for one year the 
drink bill in America totals nine billion dollars’’? 
In our time when we have Christ—the only answer? 
H« v easy it is to witness when Christ has first 

plac. in one’s life! Seeing the value of each indi- 
vidual through the eyes of Christ makes speaking 
for Him as natural as breathing. 

“We face a humanity too precious to neglect; 

We have a remedy for the ills of the world too 

wonderful to withhold; 
We have a Christ too glorious to hide; 
We have an adventure too thrilling to miss.” 
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the 1949 conference. There was assurance that 
Christ is the only anwer to world problems today. 

Surely the slogan adopted by the Presbyterian 
Program of Progress meets the need of the hour. 
With world history entering into a transition; with 
one age casting off as useless many thought patterns 
of a former day but recognizing as eternal the chal- 
lenge found in the Christ; the Foreign Mission en- 
terprise of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States is stepping up with the times. Christ must be 
made known to the far ends of the earth. He is the 
Answer. 

Tears were silently shed as the missionary ap- 
pointees were formally commissioned by Dr. W. L. 
Caldwell, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Tears were shed more openly while prayer, spoken 
from the lips of Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Executive 
Secretary, and breathed from the hearts of the 
throng in Montreat auditorium, went to the throne 
of grace for God’s blessing to rest and abide with 
each young heart given to Him for service on 
foreign soil. 
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But they were tears of gladness, tears of joy, that 
these young people had heard and had heeded His 
call. They will go out, equipped with 1949 thought 
patterns, with future world needs implanted in 
their minds and hearts, well aware that centuries 
ago Jesus, Himself, designed the true motif, when 
He said, “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen.” 

So, singing, they marched to their assignments, 
stopping first for a communion service in the For- 
eign Mission building that together they might 
commune with Him and know again the true 
meaning of His Last Supper. 

And, again let us remember, “the grandchildren 
are interesting, too.” For these young people will 
follow the lanes made on foreign fields just three 
generations back by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. 
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What Causes His Handicap Is Not Wholly Known, 


But the Science of Treating It Improves Daily 


New Hope for the Stutterer’ 


HE young man had obvious ability. He was 
oT nandeacos honest, and well educated. When 

a much better position in the firm opened up, 
it was offered to him. It meant a higher salary, of 
course, and greater responsibility; more important, 
it was his first real opportunity to show what he 
could do. But he turned down the job. 

Why? He stuttered. He was “afraid to taix on 
the telephone.” 

Had he tried—had he believed in himself—he 
could have arranged to let others do the telephon- 
ing. But like many a “speech cripple,” he lacked 
self-confidence. Having stuttered since childhood, 
he thought his case was incurable. By saying in 
effect, “This is as far as I can go,” he had reached 
the end of the line before he had begun. 

You may know such people. In the United States 
alone there are about 1,400,000—one out of every 
100—whose lives are warped or actually ruined by 
a speech handicap they need not have. 

For reasons unknown, there are approximately 
nine times more male than female stutterers. They 
suffer from every maladjustment in the psychia- 
trist’s book. They avoid people; they hold jobs that 
are not good enough for them, or are penniless 
because they cannot hold any job at all. They are 
suspicious of their friends (who might be laughing 
at them), and jealous of their wives (who might 
be attracted to “normal” men). Case histories of 
stutterers show shockingly large proportions of 
broken marriages, business failures, and suicides. 

And yet they can be helped—by those who know 
how. Lack of “know-how” on the part of teachers, 
family, friends, and, most of all, parents keeps us 
from treating stuttering correctly. Actually, it is 
such ignorance that causes at least 50 percent of 
the stuttering in the first place. 

Jack, a boy in my own family, is a typical case. 

He was a bright child; at 3 and 4 he kept up 





*From the Rotarian Magazine. Used by permission. 
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with 5 and 6-year-olds. His parents’ bickering over 
what and how much he should eat, as well as their 
frequent loud discussions in his presence about 
money and housing problems, increased his nerv- 
ousness. He didn’t eat normally or gain weight. 
When he entered school, a time of emotional strain 
for every child, the precarious balance was lost. 
Something snanped—and Jack began to stutter a 
bit. 

His parents noticed it and were deeply disturbed. 
If it had been a case of measles or chicken pox, 
they would have called a doctor immediately. But 
since their little boy’s “illness” was a speech defect, 
they were content to use “common sense” and the 
well-meaning but abysmally inadequate advice of 
neighbors and friends. 

“Common sense” suggested that Jack stuttered 
because he was talking too fast—so they interrupted 
him every time he faltered, cautioning, ‘““Now, say 
that again, dear. You can say it right if you want 
to.” Thus they called defect to his attention, which 
convinced him that he was different from other 
children. When Jack “refused to co-operate,” his 
parents scolded. Thus he learned he was different 
in some way that was bad. 

An “old wives’ tale” from a neighbor told of a 
cure achieved by taking a deep breath before trying 
to talk. Another friend had heard “some place” 
that all stuttering results from training a left- 
handed child to use his right hand. He advised 
Jack’s parents to “change the child back” by forcing 
him to use his left hand. Jack’s parents tried to 
put both suggestions into practice. 

They were worried by Jack’s school grades when 
he had always been so bright. The truth was that 
when the teacher called on him, he avoided reciting 
by pretending he did not know the answer. In other 
ways he also began the practice common to all 
stutterers—running away from people, from suc- 
cess, from life itself. 

Gradually he developed the stutterer’s grotesque 
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By CHARLOTTE PAUL 


His school work shows marked improvement 
as he overcomes his stuttering 


gestures and grimaces—in the effort to talk, his 
muscles tightened, his mouth turned down, his 
hands beat wild circles in the air. For a while he 
began all sentences with “But now .. .”; the two 
words were a kind of jumping-off point for any 
remark. But soon those words didn’t help him; he 
had to invent another “charm” to get him started, 
and soon still another. He grew conscious and 
ashamed of the way he looked and sounded, and 
the way other children stared at him. So he began 
to “talk” with gestures—a shrug of the shoulders, 
a lift of the hands—or simply to shun the other 
children so that he wouldn’t have to talk at all. 
Jack was an “incurable stutterer’’ by the time he 
was 11 years old, and full credit for that was due 
his parents. 

There is nothing unusual about Jack’s case— 
and there are millions of Jacks. Fortunately, go 
percent of them can be helped until their handicap 
is not noticeable, and thus it ceases to be a handi- 
cap. Letting the Jacks outgrow their trouble seldom 
succeeds. Training by experts is needed. 

Strictly speaking, stuttering cannot be “cured” 
after adolescence, only “controlled.” No one knows 
its exact cause. One doctor calls it “neuromuscular 
kink”—some kink in the nervous system interrupts 
the flow of nerve impulses and speech organs. But 
no one knows the location of the kink. 

What we do know is that it lasts only a fraction 
of a second: the frantic gestures and the desperate 
facial contortions of the chronic stutterer are sim- 
ply the results of panic. University of Iowa experts 
describe stuttering as a “device to prevent stutter- 
ing.” A man starts stammering before speaking, not 
in speaking. If you could erase the panic, the kink 
would be unnoticeable, and that would mean as 
far as the world at large is concerned, that the 
patient was “cured.” In short, teaching a person 
not to stutter is accomplished by teaching him to 
control his fear of stuttering. 

Of course, children must be handled differently 
from adolescents and adults. In the so-called pri- 
mary stage—that is, before the child is conscious 
of his difficulty—treatment is relatively simple. It 
is important to keep the child from recognizing 
this defect. He will get worse trying to do what is 
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expected of him. If he merely repeats words, there 
is no cause for alarm. It is normal for a preschool 
child to repeat one out of every four words he 
speaks. 

One excellent clinic has a four-point program: 
First, give the child more sleep, more nourishing 
food, and no strenuous play. Second, build up his 
confidence by teaching him new skills and by 
praising him. Keep him out of all competitive 
games. Third, relax the home environment. Money 
problems, marital unhappiness, quarrels, etc., make 
burdens too heavy for a high-strung child. And 
fourth, increase the child’s opportunities to talk. 
Speech clinics have found that most stutterers can 
sing easily and many can recite lines in a play. 
Most clinics encourage the children to play with 
toy telephones. A child thus treated has a 50-50 
chance of outgrowing his stuttering completely. 

It is not so simple to help children who recognize 
their defect. The way to “cure” a child unaware of 
his trouble is to keep him that way, while helping 
a confirmed stutterer consist of making him face 
his handicap matter-of-factly. In doing this, the 
successful speech clinics use techniques that appear 
ridiculous, even cruel—but they work. 

At the University of Minnesota cliinc, for ex- 
ample, stutterers sit for hours before full-length 
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McKee, Miss_ Brunkhurst 


They Answyec 


Introducing nineteen young men and women who have heard the 
challenge of missions today and have answered it by going as bearers 
of the Word to our mission stations. 



































Dr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Codington, Jr.— 


Dr. Codington was born in Wilmington, North Carolina. After graduat- 
ing from New Hanover High School in 1937, he attended Davidson 
College, Davidson, North Carolina, where he received his B.S. degree in 
1941. He received his M.D. degree from Cornell Medical College in 
1944. He interned at the Bellevue Hospital, New York, New York, for 
several months. He was drafted into the Army in July, 1945, and was 
not released until November, 1946. After his release from the Army, 
he went to the Tuomey Hospital, Sumter, South Carolina, for further 
training. For the past year he has been attending the Institute of Far 
Eastern Languages, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, studying 
Chinese. 

Mrs. Mary Littlepage Lancaster Codington, Jr., was born in Nan- 
king, China. She attended the Shanghai American School in Shanghai, 
China; Thomas Jefferson High School in Richmond, Virginia; and 
graduated from the Montreat High School, Montreat, North Carolina. 
She received her B. A. degree from Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 
Georgia; and her B.S. and R.N. from the Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York City. For the past year she has been studying Chinese at the 
Institute of Far Eastern Languages, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. She taught school in Wedgefield, South Carolina, for 
two years. She and Dr. Codington were married in Sumter, South 
Carolina, April 8, 1949. They sailed for Korea, June 30, where they 
will be engaged in medical work. 


Rev, and Mrs. Robert Kitchen Robinson, Jr.— 


Mr. and Mrs. Robinson were appointed as missionaries to Korea on 
April 13, 1948. During the summer of 1948 they attended the Missionary 
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Lindler, Miss McNeill 


TT ed the Call 


Institute at Montreat, and for the last nine months have been attending 
the Far Eastern School of Language Studies at Yale University, re- 
ceiving further instruction in the Korean language. 

Mr. Robinson was born in White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
He attended the Greenbrier Military School, and graduated from 

' Hampden-Sydney College in 1942. After completing his Seminary 
training at Union Seminary in Virginia in 1945, he served in a home 
mission field in Randolph County, West Virginia, where he was a 
member of Greenbriar Presbytery. 

Mrs. Robinson was the former Miss Elizabeth Eleanor Ruhmann. 
She was born in Waco, Texas, and attended the Waco High. School. 
She is a graduate of the Texas State College for Women at Denton, 
Texas, and of the Assembly’s Training School where she received 
the M.R.E. degree in 1943. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson have two children. The first, Peter Kitchen 
Robinson, was born in 1947, and the second, Dorothy Elizabeth, was 
born March 26, 1949. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson sailed August 6, 1949, for their work in 
Korea. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Petrie Mitehett— 


Mr. Mitchell was born in St. Louis, Missouri. He is the brother of 
Rev. Irvine G. Mitchell, now a missionary in Japan. He received his 
education at the University High School of Oxford, Mississippi, and 
took his first two years of college at the University of Mississippi. Fol- 
lowing three years of military service Mr. Mitchell completed his 
education at Washington and Lee University from which he graduated 
in 1948 with a B.A. degree. Following this he spent one semester in the 
University of Stockholm, Stockholm, Sweden. 

During the past year Mr. Mitchell has been associated with an in- 
surance firm in St. Louis. However, having made his decision to offer 
himself for missionary service, Mr. Mitchell gave up his position in 
St. Louis and came to Nashville where he engaged in a course in ac- 
counting and bookkeeping. He is a member of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell attended the 
Montreat Missionary Institute this summer and they sailed for Korea 
September 6, where he will serve as business manager of the Mission. 
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Mrs. Mitchell was the former Miss Mary Belle Keith Maddin and 
was born in Nashville, Tennessee. She is the granddaughter of the late 
Mrs. M. G. Buckner, who for a number of years served as a member of 
the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, now the Board of World 
Missions. 

Mrs. Mitchell received her education at Ward Belmont High School 
and at St. Catherine’s School in Richmond, Virginia, from which she 
graduated in 1944. She took a postgraduate course at the Hillsboro 
High School the following year. 

For some time Mrs. Mitchell was a member of the Staff of the 
American Red Cross in Nashville, and for the last year and a half has 
been engaged in the Definite Objects Department of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell were married on June 25, 1949. 


Rev. and Mrs. Maynard Millard Miller— 


Mr. Miller was born in Mansfield, Louisiana. He attended Plain 
Dealing High School, Plain Dealing, Louisiana, and Clarendon High 
School, Clarendon, Texas. After graduating from Clarendon High 
School in 1940, he attended Clarendon Junior College for one year. 
He attended Austin College and Southwestern at Memphis. He re- 
ceived his Seminary training in Richmond, Virginia at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. He served as pastor of the Poplar Tent Presbyterian 
Church, Concord Presbytery, from June, 1947, until September, 1948, 
when he resigned to attend the Institute of Far Eastern Languages, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. He is studying the Korean 
language. 

Mrs. Miller was the former Virginia Ann Collins. She was born in 
Iowa City, Iowa. She attended St. Bernard Academy and St. Cecilia 
Academy in Nashville, Tennessee. After graduating from St. Cecilia, 
she attended Ward Belmont College, Vanderbilt University, and 
Southwestern at Memphis. She served for sixteen months in the Navy. 
She and Mr. Miller were married May 16, 1944 and have two children— 
Michael Lewis born November 16, 1945, and Gene Lindler born 
August 31, 1947. After this year of language study at the Institute of 
Far Eastern Languages at Yale, Mr. and Mrs. Miller attended the 
1949 Montreat Missionary Institute and sailed for Korea August 31 
where they will take up their work as evangelistic missionaries. 


The Goodrums and the Boyer family who are returning to Korea after a furlough 
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Miss Gene Nisbet Lindler— 


Miss Lindler was born in Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, but has spent most of her life in Columbia, 
South Carolina. She graduated from the University 
of South Carolina in 1941, and later attended the 
Assembly’s ‘Training School, graduating with the 
M.A. degree in 1947. For the last two years Miss 
Lindler has been attending the Duke University 
School of Medical Technology, where she engaged 
in a course in Medical Technology, having com- 
pleted qualifications as a registered technician. 

Miss Lindler will serve with Dr. Paul Crane in 
the missionary hospital in Chun Ju, Korea. She 
attended the Missionary Institute at Montreat in 
July and August and sailed for her mission field 
August 31. 


Mass Elizabeth Gillespie McNeill 


— Miss McNeill was born in Arcadia, Florida. She 
graduated from Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, North Carolina, with the A.B. degree in 
1932. She has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of South Carolina, 
and in Duke University. For several years she 
taught Latin and English at Palmer College and 
later the same subjects in the high school at Archer, 
Florida. During the past three years she has taught 
a course in Bible School Methods to the Presbyterian 
students at Florida State University. For the past 
four years she has served as the Director of Religious 
Education in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Miss McNeill attended the Montreat Missionary 
Institute this summer and sailed to Korea, as an 
educational missionary, August 31. 


Miss Yolande Jacqueline Muris— 


Miss Muris was born in Nice, France, and received 
her education in the College de Jeunes Filles, 
Cannes, where she received her Bachelor of Letters 
degree in 1944. During the years 1945-47, she at- 
tended the University of Aix Marseille Nice. For 
the past two years she has been attending the As- 
sembly’s Training School, Richmond, Virginia, 
graduating this spring with a M.A. degree. 

During the War Miss Muris worked for one year 
in an American Rest Center in Cannes as a Chap- 
lain’s assistant. She also taught for three months in 
a French College. 

Miss Muris attended the Missionary Institute at 
Montreat this summer, and sailed for France August 
19 for a brief visit with her parents. Following this 
she will go on to Brussels, Belgium, where she will 
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assist in the French studies of our Africa candidates. 
She will take the colonial course for missionaries in 
Brussels in the spring of 1950, after which she will 
proceed to the Congo where she will engage in the 
educational work of the Mission. 


Miss Mary Kathryn McBee— 


Miss McBee born in Alpena, West Virginia. After 
graduating from the Academy High School at Erie, 
Pennsylvania, she entered training as a nurse in the 
Elkins City Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
Elkins, West Virginia, from which institution she 
graduated as a registered nurse in 1938. She later 
took a special course in obstetrics at Margaret Hayne 
Maternity Hospital, Jersey City, New Jersey. She 
has had one year of general duty in Erie, Pennsy]l- 
vania; three years of general duty and supervision at 
Margaret Hayne Maternity Hospital, Jersey City, 


. New Jersey; and four years in the Navy, where she 


served as a nurse. Upon her release from the Navy 
in the fall of 1947 Miss McBee entered the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, completing a year of study 
in the spring of 1948. 

After attending the Montreat Missionary In- 
stitute in 1948 she took some additional training 
in Brooklyn, New York, in the field of anesthesia. 
She crossed the border July 23, 1949, and joined the 
staff of the Sanatorio La Luz, Morelia, Mexico. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Jerome 


Hopkins—wr. and Mrs. Hopkins are natives 
of St. Joseph, Missouri, where they received their 
high school education and also attended the St. 
Joseph Junior College. 

Mr. Hopkins has had a varied experience, serv- 
ing for several years as manager of the surgical de- 
partment for a Dental and Surgical Supply House 
in Kansas City, and during the war as an army 
motor mechanic. 

Mrs. Hopkins was formerly Miss Frances: Louise 
Hannefield. She has had varied experience in dif- 
ferent types of office work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins are members of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church in Kansas City, Missouri. 
For six months they took additional training in 
Bible and related subjects at Park College, Kansas 
City. They attended the Missionary Institute in 
Montreat this summer, and sailed September 23 
for the East Brazil Mission. Their first year will be 
spent in language school in Campinas; then they 
will serve with Gammon Institute at Lavras. Living 
in the dormitory of the Institute, Mr. Hopkins will 
serve as an assistant to the director of the Institute 

(Continued on page 536) 
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Mrs. Mitchell was the former Miss Mary Belle Keith Maddin and 
was born in Nashville, Tennessee. She is the granddaughter of the late 
Mrs. M. G. Buckner, who for a number of years served as a member of 
the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, now the Board of World 
Missions. 

Mrs. Mitchell received her education at Ward Belmont High School 
and at St. Catherine’s School in Richmond, Virginia, from which she 
graduated in 1944. She took a postgraduate course at the Hillsboro 
High School the following year. 

For some time Mrs. Mitchell was a member of the Staff of the 
American Red Cross in Nashville, and for the last year and a half has 
been engaged in the Definite Objects Department of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell were married on June 25, 1949. 


Rev. and Mrs. Maynard Millard Miller— 


Mr. Miller was born in Mansfield, Louisiana. He attended Plain 
Dealing High School, Plain Dealing, Louisiana, and Clarendon High 
School, Clarendon, Texas. After graduating from Clarendon High 
School in 1940, he attended Clarendon Junior College for one year. 
He attended Austin College and Southwestern at Memphis. He re- 
ceived his Seminary training in Richmond, Virginia at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. He served as pastor of the Poplar Tent Presbyterian 
Church, Concord Presbytery, from June, 1947, until September, 1948, 
when he resigned to attend the Institute of Far Eastern Languages, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. He is studying the Korean 
language. 

Mrs. Miller was the former Virginia Ann Collins. She was born in 
Iowa City, Iowa. She attended St. Bernard Academy and St. Cecilia 
Academy in Nashville, Tennessee. After graduating from St. Cecilia, 
she attended Ward Belmont College, Vanderbilt University, and 
Southwestern at Memphis. She served for sixteen months in the Navy. 
She and Mr. Miller were married May 16, 1944 and have two children— 
Michael Lewis born November 16, 1945, and Gene Lindler born 
August 31, 1947. After this year of language study at the Institute of 
Far Eastern Languages at Yale, Mr. and Mrs. Miller attended the: 
1949 Montreat Missionary Institute and sailed for Korea August 31 
where they will take up their work as evangelistic missionaries. 


The Goodrums and the Boyer family who are returning to Korea after a furlough 
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Miss Gene Nisbet Lindler— 


Miss Lindler was born in Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, but has spent most of her life in Columbia, 
South Carolina. She graduated from the University 
of South Carolina in 1941, and later attended the 
Assembly’s Training School, graduating with the 
‘M.A. degree in 1947. For the last two years Miss 
Lindler has been attending the Duke University 
School of Medical ‘Technology, where she engaged 
in a course in Medical Technology, having com- 
pleted qualifications as a registered technician. 

Miss Lindler will serve with Dr. Paul Crane in 
the missionary hospital in Chun Ju, Korea. She 
attended the Missionary Institute at Montreat in 
July and August and sailed for her mission field 
August 31. 


Miss Elizabeth Gillespie McNeill 


—Miss McNeill was born in Arcadia, Florida. She 
graduated from Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, North Carolina, with the A.B. degree in 
1932. She has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of South Carolina, 
and in Duke University. For several years she 
taught Latin and English at Palmer College and 
later the same subjects in the high school at Archer, 
Florida. During the past three years she has taught 
a course in Bible School Methods to the Presbyterian 
students at Florida State University. For the past 
four years she has served as the Director of Religious 
Education in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Miss McNeill attended the Montreat Missionary 
Institute this summer and sailed to Korea, as an 
educational missionary, August 31. 


Miss Y olande Jacqueline Muris— 


Miss Muris was born in Nice, France, and received 
her education in the College de Jeunes Filles, 
Cannes, where she received her Bachelor of Letters 
degree in 1944. During the years 1945-47, she at- 
tended the University of Aix Marseille Nice. For 
the past two years she has been attending the As- 
sembly’s Training School, Richmond, Virginia, 
graduating this spring with a M.A. degree. 

During the War Miss Muris worked for one year 
in an American Rest Center in Cannes as a Chap- 
lain’s assistant. She also taught for three months in 
a French College. 

Miss Muris attended the Missionary Institute at 
Montreat this summer, and sailed for France August 
19 for a brief visit with her parents. Following this 
she will go on to Brussels, Belgium, where she will 
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assist in the French studies of our Africa candidates. 
She will take the colonial course for missionaries in 
Brussels in the spring of 1950, after which she will 
proceed to the Congo where she will engage in the 
educational work of the Mission. 


Miss Mary Kathryn McBee— 


Miss McBee born in Alpena, West Virginia. After 
graduating from the Academy High School at Erie, 
Pennsylvania, she entered training as a nurse in the 
Elkins City Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
Elkins, West Virginia, from which institution she 
graduated as a registered nurse in 1938. She later 
took a special course in obstetrics at Margaret Hayne 
Maternity Hospital, Jersey City, New Jersey. She 
has had one year of general duty in Erie, Pennsy]l- 
vania; three years of general duty and supervision at 
Margaret Hayne Maternity Hospital, Jersey City, 


. New Jersey; and four years in the Navy, where she 


served as a nurse. Upon her release from the Navy 
in the fall of 1947 Miss McBee entered the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, completing a year of study 
in the spring of 1948. 

After attending the Montreat Missionary In- 
stitute in 1948 she took some additional training 
in Brooklyn, New York, in the field of anesthesia. 
She crossed the border July 23, 1949, and joined the 
staff of the Sanatorio La Luz, Morelia, Mexico. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Jerome 


Hopkins—wr. and Mrs. Hopkins are natives 
of St. Joseph, Missouri, where they received their 
high school education and also attended the St. 
Joseph Junior College. 

Mr. Hopkins has had a varied experience, serv- 
ing for several years as manager of the surgical de- 
partment for a Dental and Surgical Supply House 
in Kansas City, and during the war as an army 
motor mechanic. 

Mrs. Hopkins was formerly Miss Frances’ Louise 
Hannefield. She has had varied experience in dif- 
ferent types of office work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins are members of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church in Kansas City, Missouri. 
For six months they took additional training in 
Bible and related subjects at Park College, Kansas 
City. They attended the Missionary Institute in 
Montreat this summer, and sailed September 23 
for the East Brazil Mission. Their first year will be 
spent in language school in Campinas; then they 
will serve with Gammon Institute at Lavras. Living 
in the dormitory of the Institute, Mr. Hopkins will 
serve as an assistant to the director of the Institute 
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THE FAITH WE LIVE BY 
(Theme for the Year) 


A LIVING FAITH— 

1. What is Faith? 

2. Experience Proves Faith 
IN WHOM ?— 

3. God Our Father 

4. God in Christ 
IN WHAT ?— 

5. The Kingdom of God 

6. The Church of God 
HOW EXPRESSED ?— 

7. In Our Manner of Life 

8. In Christian Unity 
HOW CULTIVATED ?— 

9. By Worship 

10. By Bible Reading 
HOW SHARED ?— 








9. How Cultivated?—By Worship 


AITH is the compass by which we set our course of life. 
F Since it enables us to appropriate spiritual things, it de- 
termines the direction of our living and the destiny of our 
beings. One of the surest ways of keeping faith alive and virile 
is through worship. 





11. Through Our Influence 
12. Through Our Love Gifts 





Worship is the secret power that cultivates our faith and 
motivates our service. This spiritual experience by which we 














enter into the presence of God, makes real to us the sovereign- 
ity of God, the redemption of Jesus, and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. It is a heart service. Beware of the confession by 
mouth when the heart is far from Him. Heart allegiance pre- 
cedes public confession. 

The initial preparation for worship is to make our hearts a fit dwelling place for 
God. With the African girl we need to pray, “O Thou Great Chief, light a candle in my 
heart that I may see what is therein and sweep the rubbish from Thy dwelling place.” 
The candle of the Lord will illumine our heart and reveal its condition. Rubbish is un- 
sightly and unnecessary, and once seen should be swept away. Sweeping is a hard, dis- 
tasteful, and disagreeable task, but it is necessary to get sin out of our lives before we can 
worship in spirit and in truth. Such preparation prepares for worship, whatever the time, 
wherever the place. 

Begin each day with God. When dawn pushes back the curtain of night in the sweet 
silence of the morning, listen for the voice of the King saying, “Come ye . . . apart” — 
“Learn of me.” The acceptance of this royal invitation provides a new pattern for our 
thinking and transforms our living. The early morning worship sets the tempo for the day. 

As the sun climbs to the zenith of the sky while we hurry hither and thither in the 
market place, there should be the same sense of His presence. To be aware of the Lord in 
the rush of the crowds and in the work of the day is our privilege and is a test of true 
worship. 

In the evening when the sun sinks to rest and the shadows lengthen and darken, He is 
still with us and gives us a sense of security that enables us to lie down in peace and 
safety. Darkness has no terrors for those who worship God, and even the shadows of 
sorrow are shot through with the light of His love. All the experiences of life and all 
the hours of day and night are in His keeping. 

Corporate worship is also a powerful stimulus for faith. The fellowship of one with 
another as have fellowship with God widens our outlook, deepens our purpose, and in- 
creases our faith. To forsake willfully “the assembling of ourselves together’ is a disin- 
tegrating process. Absenteeism stultifies the growth of faith. 

Both our corporate and private worship should be safeguarded by silence of mind 
and body. To be alone with God means not only withdrawal from persons, but also 
from distracting thoughts and plans. Submission and surrender are the portals through 
which contrite person enters into God’s presence. Inattention, indifference, and neglect 
are the crosswinds that conflict with His call, “Be still, and know that I am God.” God 
is the source of spiritual life and there must be communion with Him day by day, year 
after year, if faith is to become a living factor of life. 

To lift the soul toward God is to rise above the temporal into the eternal realm. 
Thus we outdistance time and space and touch infinity and eternity. Then, and then 
only comes the realization of the preciousness of our souls; the immensity of our per- 
sonality; and the deep significance of our living. Through worship faith grows and God 
sets His seal upon our hearts and lives. 


Prepared by EMMA Wysor DuNLapP. 















































Assembly’s 





Council on Children’s Work 


Children’s Work was held this year at Blue 
Ridge, N. C. from Saturday afternoon, July 
23, through Tuesday afternoon, July 26. 

Each synod of our Assembly was represented by 
one or more of the forty-six members attending the 
Council. 

The Council was made up of Synod Committee 
of Religious Education Representatives, Synod 
Children’s Work Counselors, Assembly Agency 
Representatives, and Regional and Richmond office 
staff members. 

The work was carried on by four Program and 
Curriculum Planning Commissions and __ five 
Strategy Commissions. 

Evaluations were made of certain phases of the 
present program of children’s work and immediate 
and long-range programs, curriculum and strategy 
plans were made, especially in the areas suggested 
by the following named commissions: 


Ta annual meeting of Assembly’s Council on 


Planning 


I. Vacation Program for Children 

II. Organizational Manuals 
III. Home and Church Working Together 
IV. After Sunday School, What? 


Strategy 


I. Vacation Bible School Training Conferences 
and Institutes 
II. Evangelism of Children 
III. Organization and Promotion 
IV. Program of Progress 
V. The 1950 Council Meeting 


The well-worked-out reports produced by the 
commissions contain splendid material that will be 
channeled into and strengthen the program of 
children’s work for our Church. 


Christianity can meet every challenge of communism in the realm of 
e economics by translating the concepts of justice it preaches on Sun- a 
day into specific programs of action on Monday.—Prof. Kermit Eby. 
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By the development of intelligent interest in Japan, 


of insight into her problems, 
Presbyterians see the need for missions, so 


Let’s Study Japan! 


HE foreign missions topic for 1949-50 is most 

timely and significant. This could be said of 

any topic, any year, but it applies with pe- 
culiar force to Japan. Considerations such as the 
following lead to this conclusion: 

1. Japan has always been a mysterious country 
to most Americans. It is time we learned something 
accurate about her. In recent years, there has even 
been a resistance to things and persons Japanese, 
and wartime propaganda served to deepen the 
aversions. 

2. We have had a spiritual and cultural break 
with Japan because of the war. This is a time for 
reconciliation. The Japanese people are humble 
and repentant for whatever sins they committed in 
making war. It is not yet clear that Americans are 
equally repentant for the sins on their side. Do we 
still hold to the myth that there can be war in 
which all the guilt is on one side, namely, the side 
of the “enemy’’? It would be very illuminating if 
study groups could take a frank and objective look 
at the war as it looks to Japan. But primarily our 
effort at reconciliation should deal with the present 
and future, not too much with the past. 

3. We as a nation have accepted a great responsi- 
bility toward Japan. We insisted on unconditional 
surrender. We sent in an Occupation to demili- 
tarize her, and teach her the ways of peace and 
democracy. The Japanese are willing pupils. How 
good are the American occupiers as teachers? Some 
have called this the greatest experiment in history. 
On its outcome will depend the future welfare of 
80,000,000 Japanese people. Is it not important 
that Americans should study to inform themselves 
on what actually is going on in occupied Japan? 

4. Japan has been cruelly stricken down by the 
war. Her cities were laid waste; her productive ca- 
pacity reduced to a fraction of what it was before 
the war; her ships destroyed and her foreign trade 


*Dr. Paul H. Vieth is Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian 
Nurture in the Divinity School of Yale University. Following the 
war Dr. Vieth spent more than a year in Japan as adviser in re- 
ligious education to the Occupation. 
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By PAUL H. VIETH * 


limited to whatever is the will of the conquerors; 
her natural resources wantonly used up; her people 
discouraged because of defeat and the scant promise 
for the future. If ever anybody needed our help, 
the Japanese need it now. The Christian spirit of 
Americans will rise to the need once they see that 
need clearly. The need is not only for material 
goods but for friendship, encouragement, and spir- 
itual fellowship. 

5. Japan needs Christianity, and the opportuni- 
ties for Christian work are greater than ever before. 
The old foundations of extreme nationalism, em- 
peror worship, and belief in a special god-ordained 
destiny for Japan have crumbled. The union of 
religion and goverment has been replaced by free 
religions in a free democratic state. Shintoism and 
Buddhism have been unequal to the needs of the 
hour in both theology and social program. Chris- 
tianity can meet these needs, and many Japanese 
are eagerly seeking to learn about Christianity. 

These considerations mark out the significance 
and opportunity for the study program on Japan. 
They cry out also for a program of Christian social 
action. 

Let the churches make the most of this opportu- 
nity! This will require more than a “program” on 
Japan in the Sunday school, youth fellowship, and 
women’s meeting. It requires a period of continuous 
study. The Missionary Education Movement has 
provided a series of excellent reading and study 
books (see end of article). For children and high 
school boys and girls these books give insight into 
Japanese life and develop friendly attitudes toward 
the people through attractive narrative material. 
For older young people and adults these books offer 
penetrating study of present-day Japan and what 
made her that way. Attractive visual materials may 
be had from many sources. In almost every com- 
munity there are persons who have shared in the 
Occupation and who may be called upon for eye- 
witness reports. It is of no small significance that 


(Continued on page 536) 
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BOOKS ON JAPAN 


Adults and 
Young People 


Elementary 


cents. 
ORDER FROM: Board of World Missions 
Presbyterian Book Stores or Educational Department 
Dallas 1, Texas and Richmond 9, Virginia Box 330—Nashville 1, Tennessee 
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Historical—Japan Begins Again, William C. Kerr. Paper $1.00; cloth 
1.50 


Poetry—Songs from the Land of Dawn, Toyohiko Kagawa and others. 
Paper $1.50; boards $2.00. 
Fiction—T he Seven Stars, Toru Matsumoto. Paper $1.00; cloth $2.50. 
Pictorial—W hich Way Japan?, Floyd Shacklock. Paper only, 60 cents. 
Helps for Teachers— 
A Guide on Japan for Leaders of Adult Groups, Katharine 
Johnson. 35 cents. 
Program Suggestions for Youth on Japan, Gladys D. Brum- 
baugh. 40 cents. 
Political Map of Japan and Korea. 32x26 inches, 50 cents. 


Junior—Where the Carp Banners Fly, Grace W. McGavran. Paper 
$1.00; cloth $1.75. 

Primary—T oshio and Tama, Anne M. Halladay. Paper $1.00; cloth $1.75. 

Kindergarten—Mitsu, Winifred E. Barnard and Helen Jacobs. Boards, 
50 cents. 

Helps for Teachers— 
A New Look at Japan, Margaret D. Cobb (Junior High). 


75 cents. 
A Junior Teacher’s Guide on Japan, Dorothy LaCroix Hill. 
35 cents. « 


A Primary Teacher’s Guide on Japan, Lois Eddy McDon- 
nell. 35 cents. 
Picture Map of Japan, Janet E. Smalley. 38x50 inches. 75 
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CupisTIAN CONFERENCES 


NEGRO sonra 









1949 


By ALEX R. BATCHELOR * 


During the summer of 1949, the Men’s Councils 
of four of our Synods sponsored Christian Confer- 
ences for Negro Youth. These conferences were lo- 
cated as follows: 


June 6-11 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Louisiana Christian Conference 
for Negro Youth 


June 13-18 
Virginia Union University 
Richmond, Va. 


Virginia Christian Conference 
for Negro Youth 


June 20-25 
Hungerford School 
Orlando, Fla. 
June 27-July 2 
Camp John Hope 
Fort Valley, Fla. 


Florida Christian Conference 
for Negro Youth 


Georgia Christian Conference 
for Negro Youth 


The Men’s Councils of these Synods asked local 
men’s groups to send delegates to these conferences. 
It was suggested that each group select from the 
Negro high school an outstanding boy and girl and 
make it possible for them to attend the conference. 
In these four Synods two hundred and sixty-six 
young people attended conferences and each dele- 
gate represented the interest and support of a local 
Presbyterian Church. 


* Director of Division of Negro Work, Board of Church Ex- 
tension. 
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The purpose of these conferences is stated in one 
of the leaflets of the Series entitled “Jobs for Men” 
from the Department of Men’s Work. They are 
sponsored as service projects for local men’s organi- 
zations, approved and recommended by the Assem- 
bly’s Men’s Council. They are planned so as to 
assemble outstanding Negro youth leaders of all 
denominations for a week of conference experience, 
that we may— 


1. Provide inspiration and incentive for Negro 
youth to commit themselves to Christ and His 
way of life. 

2. Develop native leadership among Negro 
youth as a service to the Church and commu- 
nity. 

3. Help Negro youth to discover how to make a 
Christian contribution to democracy. 

4. Endeavor through this leadership to reach the 
54% of Negroes in the South who have made 
no profession of Christ. 


Being a select group many of these young people 
will attend college. The group therefore represents 
the future leadership of their race. Through these 
conferences we hope to reach this leadership for 


(Continued on page 538) 
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Our Church Turns a Listening Ear to 






HOME MISSIONS' 


been made a division of the Board of Church 
Extension. 

This does not materially affect the work of the 
former Executive Committee of Home Missions, as 
this phase of the work of the Church has been 
known. 

Nor does the change from executive committee 
to a division of one of the Assembly Boards affect 
the Home Missions objective for $1,500,000 in five 
years, set up in the Presbyterian Program of Pro- 
gress as one of the financial goals. It does emphasize, 
however, the urgency of this objective for the months 
just ahead. 

The reorganization of the several church agencies, 
which now comprise the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, does not mean any curtailment of the great 
program of Home Missions. It does mean an en- 
largement of service by the addition to the Board 
of what has formerly been Sunday-school extension 
work, and a general correlation of other functions. 

Bringing under one board all phases of Church 
extension was not intended by the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of the Agencies of the 
Church to lessen the efforts of any agency. It was 
the sole purpose of the Assembly, in designating 
the reorganization study, to bring into focus her 
whole Church program. The primary object is 
Church expansion. 

Concentration of effort toward definite Church 
progress, in this day of urgency to make Christ 
known to those now outside the Church, was the 
inspiration leading toward the Program of Progress. 
Actually this has been the inspiration of the fol- 
lowers of Christ since He lived among men, for He 
sounded the business of the Church—whether to- 
day it be known as Home Missions, or Church Ex- 
tension, or World Missions— in His command to 
His disciples. 

His words ring out as truly today as when He 
spoke them, and they are as meaningful. ‘The Great 
Commission holds as truly for Home Missions as 
for evangelism on foreign fields or mission service. 
It bespeaks Church Extension today. It means that 
the Church must take the Gospel of Jesus Christ 


Hees Missions on the Assembly level has 





+ Reported by the Presbyterian News Service. 
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out along every possible avenue to the unreached 
in the Southland. 

Since October 1, our Church has been studying 
her Home Mission enterprise. This is the special 
season for study and self-denial giving to Home 
Missions. William P. Shriver’s book, Missions at the 
Grass Roots, as well as supplemental materials pre- 
pared especially for this season, have formed the 
basis for study. The urgency of this work is being 
laid before the local churches, leading toward the 
week of prayer and offering, October 30—Novem- 
ber 6. 

The fact is, the Church has not kept up the 
hoped-for annual contribution of $300,000 over and 
above the budget-giving to Home Missions, which 
was the financial objective of the Program of 
Progress for Home Missions. At the end of the 
second year of this five-year program a total of 
$328,568 had been received—instead of $600,000. 
Therefore, the urgency now is for $580,000 in the 
offering of November 6. 

This analysis need not continue. It is quite 
obvious that since the General Assembly approved 
the planned program of the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion enterprise for development under the impetus 
of the Presbyterian Program of Progress, the Church 
must take a great stride forward this fall to “catch 
up.” The asked-for $1,500,000 is not just a vague 
asking. Every cent of it has been budgeted for the 
expanding program of this agency. It will provide 
the following urgencies: 

Increased salaries—to meet living standards to- 
day, for pastors in aid-receiving presbyteries; for 
mountain workers and workers in Indian, Mexican, 
Chinese, Italian, and other foreign-language centers; 
for teachers in mission schools; and for workers in 
the church extension program. 

Building improvements—to provide for one- 
room church buildings; for manses; for necessary 
improvements on buildings for foreign-language 
work; for necessary equipment and improved build- 
ings for educational missions in the mountains and 
among the Indians and Mexicans. 

Strong new churches—to provide grants of 
money to start new churches in so-called investment 
areas. 

It has been said, “Only the completion of the 
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full financial objective of the Home Mission phase 
of the Program of Progress will enable our Church 
to enter the doors of promise now open to us in the 
South. Our Church has turned a listening ear to 





New Hope for the Stutterer 


her Home Mission enterprise. There is an urgency 
in it.” 

Jesus says, “Go ye therefore . . 
teaching.” 


. baptizing ... 
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mirrors. There they watch their own hideous ex- 
pressions and gestures while talking with other 
stutterers and clinicians. Once the patients have 
seen themselves at their very worst, they obtain a 
degree of objectivity—and a sense of humor. The 
next step is to send them out to make public 
speeches about stuttering! 

Stutterers hate and avoid telephones—so the 
clinics are full of them. Job hunting is another 
stutterers’ nemesis—clinics therefore send their 
patients out to apply for jobs. They dread being 
conspicuous. That’s why one clinic sent a student 
to a store on the strange errand of faking a violent 
stuttering spasm for two minutes, then running out 
in feigned desperation. The next day he was in- 
structed to return to the store and explain it all 
to the clerk. Stutterers dislike to talk—they are 
forced not only to talk, but to talk with a stutterer. 
Dr. Charles Van Riper, of Western Michigan Col- 
lege, believes anyone who can stutter at will, will 
be less likely to do it otherwise. 

Stutterers like to hide; since childhood they have 
run away from everything. Curing them is mainly 
a matter of dragging them out into the light. Often 
it is a long and painful process. But the clinics 
qualified to give stutterers scientific treatment re- 
port a large percentage of cures; one claims 95 
percent of all stutterers can be helped. 

As far as our understanding of stuttering is con- 
cerned, we have advanced very little beyond the 
days when the defect was “‘cured” by actually clip- 
ping pieces out of the tongue. Aristotle said that 
stuttering was caused by a faulty construction of 
the tongue—and few of us know enough to deny it. 

Even now quacks sell a device invented in the 
1gth century—a narrow silver tube curved to lie 
along the middle of the tongue, plus a neck belt 
and spring placed over the Adam’s apple. They 
are no more helpful, of course, than splitting the 
tongue. This was actually done 100 years ago, a 
treatment which killed many and cured none. 

Less obvious, but no less phony, are the “speech 
schools” with guaranteed cures for stuttering. One 
survey showed that out of 60 “guaranteed cures,” 
all but one of the “permanently cured” still stut- 
tered. Parents make the mistake of thinking that 
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if, through this or that home-grown treatment, 
their child’s speech improves, he is therefore re- 
covering. Almost any technique will effect some 
cures—temporarily. But with each _ ill-advised 
treatment, the patient is more convinced that he 
will never be better. The deeper this conviction, 
the harder it will be to help him in the right way. 
The temporary cure, created and administered by 
well-meaning parents, does much more harm than 
good. 

In fact, nine times out of ten the parents must 
be “treated” ahead of their handicapped children. 
Again and again doctors hear, “Sonny talks all 
right at the clinic, but he stutters at home.” Recog- 
nizing the root of the trouble, one New York clinic 
established a “parentorium” for the education of 
parents. And it’s with the parents that any con- 
structive general program for speech education 
would have to begin. 

Many universities and colleges and some school 
systems are conducting speech correction programs. 
Saving the stutterer is good business for society. 
The stutterer is not stupid. One survey of feeble- 
minded children showed they suffered from every 
kind of speech disorder except stuttering. The 
handicap is twice as prevalent among college stu- 
dents as among persons of lesser education. 

One famous psychologist was a chronic stutterer 
and is said to have spoken hardly a dozen words 
before his tenth birthday. However, his “I.Q.” 
(intelligence quotient) was about 180, making him 
one in 3 million. Had he not been salvaged by 
speech correction experts, psychological research 
would have been set back several years. 

Saving the stutterer is surprisingly inexpensive. 
The annual extra cost in the U.S. public schools 
for treating the blind, deaf, crippled, and mentally 
defective child ranges from $250 to $500; for the 
stutterer it is about $10. That’s a small expenditure 
to salvage even a fair portion of the billion-dollar 
economic loss which, it has been estimated, the 
U.S. alone suffers through disordered speech vic- 
tims. 

Infinitely more important than the economics of 
it, though, is the giving to the millions of little 
Jacks a chance to live happy lives. 
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Missionaries Arriving and Departing 


The following missionaries have arrived in the 
United States: 


FROM AFRICA 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Ray—June 15, 1949. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robt. H. Wilson—June 19. Dr. and Mrs. 
Geo. R. Cousar—July 6. Mrs. Wm. C. Worth— 
July 6. Mr. Wm. C. Worth—July g. Rev. and 
Mrs. C. R. Stegall—July 23. Rev. and Mrs. E. S. 
King—Aug. 6. 
FROM BRAZIL 


Rev. and Mrs. J. T. Donnell—July 16. Rev. and 
Mrs. Milton L. Daugherty—July 25. 


FROM MEXICO 
Miss Margaret Shelby—July go. 
The following missionaries have sailed: 


KOREA 
* Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Codington—June 30. 
* Rev. and Mrs. R. K. Robinson, Jr.—August 6. 





* New Missionary 





What’s New in Korea? 


(Continued from page 505) 


colors around hid them from view. In Korea, men 
have believed that their lives are to be blended with 
God, and that that is the way of peace and joy. 
They are living on this today; this confidence in 
God has become their refuge. Every church service 
of worship has twice as many in attendance as there 
are members on the church roll. This holds for 
night and prayer meeting services, too. I preached 
one day in a church of 150 members. The day was 
wet, rain was pouring. Everyone had to walk up a 
steep slope; not one had a car; few had umbrellas; 
and almost none had raincoats. There were 350 
people there. The pastor made excuses for them, 
saying he usually had 500 in attendance. This 
with guerrillas, poverty, and disease. The psalmist 
speaks of “the destruction that wasteth at noonday.” 
Here hundreds of people were killed in the com- 
munist uprising last October. Just outside my win- 
dow, a bomb wrought destruction. The scars of bat- 
tle are over this city, but still the churches are full. 

What’s new in Korea? In a day of desperate dan- 
ger and uncertainty, men dare to declare their love 
for and allegiance to Christ, and to His Kingdom. 
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* Miss Gene Lindler—August 31. * Miss Eliza- 
beth McNeill—August 31. * Rev. and Mrs. M. 
M. Miller—August 31. * Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Mitchell—September 6. Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Boyer and daughter, Helen—August 31. Mrs. 
J. Kelly Unger—September 6. 


AFRICA 
Study in Belgium 
* Rev. and Mrs. Charles McKee—August 26. 
* Mr. and Mrs. Garland W. Goodrum—August 
26. * Miss Jacqueline Muris—August 19. * Miss 
Audrey Brunkhurst—September 13. Miss Nolie 
McDonald—September 13. 


MEXICO 
* Miss Mary K. McBee, R. N., crossed the border 


July 23. 
BRAZIL 


* Mr. and Mrs. David J. Hopkins—September 23. 
Mrs. George H. Hurst—September 23. 





Southwestern at Memphis 
(Continued from page 510) 


a liberal education in the arts and sciences—plus. 
The “plus” at Southwestern includes the develop- 
ment of the total personality which enables men and 
women to proceed in life fully prepared for rich and 
full living, and possessing sound Christian princi- 
ples and faith. 

September brought into the halls of South- 
western, and across her campus, leading Presby- 
terian ministers and ruling elders, as well as leaders 
in the Women of the Church—to say nothing of 
the alumni and many other distinguished guests 
from church and academic circles. Preparation for 
those celebration days had been carried out in 
minute detail; but just a visit, even an unannounced 
visit, to Southwestern, leaves a lasting impression 
upon the visitor. 

So, it is safe to say that September visitors, some 
of them parents of tomorrow’s college students, un- 
doubtedly returned to their homes assured in their 
hearts and minds that Southwestern holds the great- 
est promise for the future; a future which means 
much, too, for their sons and daughters. 

“For the best four years of your life . . .” South- 
western at Memphis. 
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Preparation for the work which will 
lead them into the fields which 
are white unto harvest 





The Sixth Annual Montreat Institute for 


One of the classes of 
the missionary appointees 
looks to its leader, Miss 
Cummings, for guidance 
in language study 


Missionary Appointees 


missionaries was concluded at Montreat on 

Wednesday, August 10, after a six weeks’ 
period of intensive study in language and orienta- 
tion for the new missionaries who are now under 
appointment. 

The Institute opened on June 29 and the first 
three weeks were given over to a course in the 
fundamentals of language study, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Esther Cummings of Biblical Seminary 
of New York. Miss Cummings gave a lecture to the 
entire group for an hour and twenty minutes each 
morning on the general principles of linguistics and 
phonetics. Following this the various language 
groups met in separate sections for drill work for 
the remainder of the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. The informants for these’ drill sections were 
nationals, or those who were native born in the 
various countries. The languages taught were: 
French for the Africa missionaries; Portuguese for 
the Brazil missionaries; Spanish for the Mexico 
missionaries; and Korean and Japanese for the 
missionaries going to those countries. ‘There was no 
section in the Chinese, in view of the fact that no 
new missionaries are being sent to China this year. 


fe sixth annual Training Institute for new 


*Dr. Gillespie is Candidate Secretary of the Board of World 
Missions. 
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By RICHARD T. GILLESPIE * 


Following the three weeks of language study, the 
last three weeks were given over to various phases 
of orientation. 

Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer of the Executive 
Committee, gave a lecture on general problems 
concerned with finance, travel, shipping, etc. 

Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, former Educational Secre- 
tary, gave seven lectures on the work of the evange- 
listic missionary, and also an introduction to the 
field of Christian literature and literacy. 

Dr. Morton Hanna, superintendent of Rural 
Church at the Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, gave four lectures on the subject of rural 
missions. 

Dr. Kirk Moseley, former missionary to China, 
and now Professor of Epidemiology at Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, gave fifteen lectures on pre- 
ventive medicine, care of health, first aid, etc. 

Dr. Kenneth Foreman, of the Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary, gave ten lectures on rival thought 
systems to Protestant Christianity encountered on 
the mission field—Communism, Secularism, and 
Roman Catholicism. 

Dr. Pierce Beaver, former missionary to China 
under the Evangelical and Reformed Church and 
now Curator of the Missionary Research Library, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, gave ten 
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lectures on the history of the missionary movement, 
and the development of the ecumenical movement. 
He gave four additional lectures on the subject of 
the missionary and his reading. 

Dr. D. J. Cumming, former missionary to Korea, 
and now Educational Secretary of Foreign Missions, 
gave three lectures on the work of the educational 
missionary. 

Dr. Cecil Thompson of Columbia Seminary gave 
six devotional periods on New Testament evange- 
lism. 

Dr. C. Darby Fulton gave seven lectures on mis- 
sionary principles and practice, and Mrs. Fulton 
gave one lecture on the work of the missionary’s 
wife. 

The area seminars, conducted for five periods, 
were led by Dr. Conway Wharton of Africa, Miss 
Charlotte Taylor of Brazil, Dr. W. A. Ross retired 
missionary to Mexico, Dr. D. J. Cumming of Korea, 
and Dr. Charles Logan of Japan. 

Mrs. Leighton McCutchen gave two lectures on 





how a missionary should report his work to the 
home church, and conducted a two hour work shop 
on photography and audio-visual aid. 

The Missionary Appointees were given the op- 
portunity during their stay at Montreat of present- 
ing several panel discussions to the different Con- 
ferences explaining their reasons for offering them- 
selves for missionary service. The high point of the 
Foreign Mission Conference was the final Com- 
missioning Service on the closing night, August 10. 
At this time Dr. Walter Caldwell commissioned the 
new appointees to their work as foreign mission- 
aries. 

The total enrollment of the Institute was forty, 
thirty-nine under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., and one from the American Board of 
Commissioners of the Congyegational Church. Most 
of these appointees sailed for their respective mis- 
sion posts in the early fall. 

Dr. Richard T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary, 
was Director of the Institute. 


Substitute Grandfather Visits His Grandchildren 


(Continued from page 499) 


it, probably due to admiration for some white man 
named ‘Tom. 

Six-year-old See-and-Kill Pistubbe, standing next 
to James, is a fullblood Choctaw and didn’t permit 
himself the levity of a facial reaction when told 
about his Indian name. He, too, had a World War 
veteran father, at whose death he and his 12-year-old 
sister came to Goodland Orphanage to live. 

A quarter Choctaw from Finley, in Pushmataha 
County, is Donald Felihkatubbee, whose Whirl-and- 
Kill name sounds even more formidable than See- 
and-Kill. Donald and his brothers and sisters have 
been at Goodland for several of the eight years of 
his life. mn 

Daniel Jackson, who was successful in garnering 
the choice position on the other side of “Grand- 
father,” is a Creek and Seminole. After the death 


of his father, four of the children were placed in 
the orphanage. Three of them are there now. 
Little “Rabbit” Frazier, whose given name is 
Noah Robinson, was brought to the orphanage 
after he was found with his brothers and sisters, 
struggling against ill health induced by inadequate 
diet and housing. They were living in the damp 
basement of an old house, tending for themselves 
in a remote Pushmataha County area, far from a 
public school. When they came to the attention of 
Mrs. Robert Richardson, Indian Service social wel- 
fare worker here, the youngsters were taken to the 
Indian hospital at Talihina for medical attention. 
Afterwards, they were brought to Goodland, where 
carefully supervised diet, warm clothing, and sani- 
tation improved their health and outlook on life. 


Most Protestant families look upon the church as local 
& communities look upon a political convention. They send e 
one delegate!—Rev. D. A. McLennan, 
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It Takes 


Hearts 





To Heal Hearts 












- 


Charch World Service photo 





N order to refresh your mind as to red letter 
[events this month, turn to page 497 and glance 

at the brief statements about each event of im- 
portance to our church members in November. 
Now that that is done, you will not find repetition 
in this section! 

Group conferences are behind you, much that 
was projected at those meetings should be well 
under way in local organizations now. In addition 
to church-wide emphases there are a few that are 
of interest to you as Protestant church women, 
connected with the United Council of Church 
Women. 

November 4 is World Community Day. The pro- 
gram is “Peace Is Possible.” ‘The special project is 
“Pieces for Peace” which means collecting pieces 
of new material, goods of any kind—cotton, 
woolens, prints—together with yarn, floss, crochet 
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cotton, trimmings; all can be used for making 
clothing by the women in Europe. Curtain material, 
pieces for patchwork quilts—these are useful and 
wanted by those women eager for work. The ma- 
terial should be clean, in good condition, and ready 
for use. This project offers opportunity for women 
to search their houses, attics, closet shelves. Stores 
should be asked for remnants; clean out sewing 
baskets, collect every piece of usable material. Then 
remember that those women do not have needles, 
thread, tape, and probably no scissors, so include 
as many such items as you can. 

“In a town in Germany, Greta lives in poverty 
with her mother. Though they have little, they 
feel that they have no right to ask for help. One 
day the local minister received a shipment from 
Church World Service, through which Pieces for 
Peace will be shipped. When Greta and her mother 
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came to visit, Greta was offered some cloth for a 
dress. As she stood there in her threadbare dress, 
she caressed the soft material and happily mur- 
muted ‘How rich I am!’” 

Girls and their mothers like Greta and her 
mother will be made happy with the many bundles 
which will go overseas following the dedication 
of these gifts on November 4, at the observance of 
this day by our Protestant church women. Full in- 
formation has been given in Presbyterian Women 
about the shipment of these bundles, also about 
money needed for overseas shipping cost. This pro- 
ject is heartily commended to Women of the Church 
for their cooperation and support. 


As You Meet in Circles 


The study of John 13, 14 is the special study for 
the month in circles. ““The Passover with His Own” 
is the theme of that study. Six questions which 
can be guides to study are on page 24 of the Guide- 
book for the Presbyterian Woman. Since November 
marks the first month in the United Evangelistic 
Advance, it is fitting that the emphasis for Novem- 
ber is Evangelism. What are you doing to help win 
someone to Christ? What are you doing to bring 
others to feel the need of Church attendance? What 
are you doing to enlist the interest of new members 
in the work of the Church? What are you doing to 
make your church an influence for good in your 
community? Give a few minutes to each of these 
four questions. They may be the basis for discus- 
sion in your circle meeting. See the article “Do We 
Witness for Christ?” by Mrs. Donald Richardson, 
on page 516, which also can be used in that meeting. 


The General Meeting 


Because of a continuing need for Christians in 
this country to support the work of overseas relief, 
the topic of the general meeting is “Inter-Church 
Aid,” which is the name being used generally for 
relief to Europe and Asia. There is a need for 
clothing and other material aid, but there is a grow- 
ing insistent need for American Christianity help- 
ing to restore church life, Christian training, and 
service. So this term “inter-church aid” is being 
more and more used. From a Church World Service 
bulletin comes this story: 


Two more Notkirchen or “Rubble Churches” 
completed in Germany during the month of 





April stand as concrete testimony of the results 
of the CWS supported program of church re- 
building in Europe. 

‘These Notkirchen in Cologne and in Frank- 
furt Am Main were dedicated recently, and a 
church building in Kassel is almost finished. 
The pastor in Kassel writes, “In our parish we 
have raised about DM 2500 (Deutchmarks). 
‘This sum represents a real sacrifice on the part 
of the parishioners in view of the low salaries 
and high prices in this parish of workmen.” 

In addition to the funds raised in the local 
parishes, Church World Service contributes 
financial support for this Notkirchen program. 


A letter from Burma shows the response in the 
hearts of people: “As I show them the thought, the 
heart, and the little messages of friendship en- 
veloped in each relief garment, they understand 
that ‘it takes hearts to heal hearts,’ and some day, 
maybe they'll learn that it takes His life to heal a 
life.” 

If you want a “scoop” for your meeting, an- 
nounce this: “It has been decided by denomina- 
tional representatives that a radio appeal, similar 
in nature to the 1949 ‘One Great Hour’ program, 
would be made in 1950 in an attempt to raise the 
major part of denominational overseas relief bud- 
gets with one unified nation-wide effort.” Details 
such as time of the appeal and type of program have 
been referred to a special committee of Church 
World Service. 


Thanksgiving 


As you worship in your comfortable churches on 
Sunday, November 20, preceding our national 
Thanksgiving, you may want to read again Psalm 
103 and then one of the great Hallelujah Psalms, 
146—150. Think of the words: “Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.” (Psalm 33:12) 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.” (Proverbs 14:34) Read again 
Isaiah 40:17, then II Chronicles 7:14 and be silent 
in prayer to God for a while. 

“Offer unto God thanksgiving; and pay 
thy vows unto the most High:” Psalm 
50:14 

“Thanks be unto God for his unspeak- 
able gift.” 2 Corinthians 9:15 


An American will tinker with anything he can put his 
6 hands on. But how rarely can he be persuaded to tinker e 
with an abstract ideal—Leland Stowe. 
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They Answered the Call 


(Continued from page 523) 


and Mrs. Hopkins will serve in the business office. 
Also they will have special responsibilities with the 
students of the Institute, Mr. Hopkins having had a 
long experience in this country in Boy Scout activi- 
ties, and Mrs. Hopkins having served in various 
phases of youth work in the local church. 


Mr. and Mrs. Garland Woodrow 


Goodrum—mr. Goodrum was born in 
Houston, Texas. Alter graduation from Dayton 
High School, Dayton, Texas, he attended Austin 
College where he received his A.B. degree in 1939. 
He received his private pilot’s license in 1940, and 
was in the Army for four years. For four years he 
served as manager of the book store in Austin Col- 
lege, and at present is manager of Houston Precast 
Concrete Company. 

Mrs. Goodrum was the former Miss Eleanor Mae 
McDaniel. She was born in Hillsboro, ‘Texas. She 
graduated from Itasca High School in 1934. After 
graduation from ‘high school she attended Austin 
College where she received her A.B. degree in 1941. 
She has had one year of teaching experience and 
several years of experience as a church secretary. 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodrum were married in May, 1942. 
They have three children—Bryan Glenn, born 
January 23, 1944, David Elliott, born April 8, 1945, 
and Phyllis Jean, born October 10, 1947. They at- 
tended the Missionary Institute this summer in 
Montreat, and sailed August 26 for Belgium, where 
they will study the language for several months be- 
fore proceeding to the Belgian Congo to take up 
their work as industrial missionaries. 


Miss Audrey Brunkhurst— 


Miss Brunkhurst was born in Augusta, Georgia. 
After graduating from Tubman High School in 





Let's Study Japan 


Augusta, she attended Junior College of Augusta for 
two years. She received her B.R.E. degree from the 
Assembly’s Training School in 1943. She served as 
Director of Religious Education in North Carolina 
and Virginia for three years and then attended 
Southwestern where she received her B.A. degree. 

Miss Brunkhurst attended the Montreat Mission- 
ary Institute at Montreat, North Carolina, during 
the summer of 1949. She sailed September 13 for 
Belgium where she will study the language for 
several months before proceeding to the Belgian 
Congo to take up her work as an evangelistic mis- 
sionary. 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles 'Theodore 


McKee —Mr. McKee was born in the Belgian 
Congo, Africa. After graduating from Central 
School for Missionaries’ Children at Lubondai, he 
attended Davidson College, Davidson, North Caro- 
lina, from 1941-43. He spent one year at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and then returned to Davidson to 
receive his A.B. degree. He received his B.D. degree 
from Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, 
Georgia, in 1949. 

Mrs. McKee was the former Anne Candlish Shep- 
herd. She was born in Redan, Georgia. After grad- 
uating from the Decatur Girls’ High School, she 
attended Converse College for one year and then at- 
tended Agnes Scott College, receiving her B.A. de- 
gree from that institution in 1948. Mr. and Mrs. 
McKee were married August 31, 1948. 

The McKees attended the Montreat Missionary 
Institute in Montreat, North Carolina, this summer 
and sailed August 26 for Belgium, where they will 
spend several months in language study before 
proceeding to the Congo to take up their work as 
evangelistic missionaries. 
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such persons are almost unanimous in their feeling 
that the Japanese people are industrious, coopera- 
tive, friendly, altogether likable, and not at all like 
the mental picture most Americans carry around 
with them. It is to be hoped that many church 
groups will go thoroughly into the subject, far be- 
yond the limits of the mission study books. 
“Mission study” today is more than an inquiry 
into what missionaries and mission stations are do- 
ing. That, of course, may be the climax of the 
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study, but first we must help develop intelligent 
interest in our neighbor Japan, through an under- 
standing of what she is, how she got that way, and 
whither she is trending. Let us see the tremendous 
significance of developments in the Far East. Then 
let us inquire what Western friendship, goodwill, 
yes, and the Christian religion, can contribute to 
the future not only of Japan, but of world order. 
Such a study cannot but help to make Christian 
duty clear to every church which undertakes it. 
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“Lay hold of God’s revealed truth 


and proclaim it!” 





By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN * 


Surely Home Missions Bespeaks 
CHURCH EXTENSION) 


tension! There could be no doubt as to the 

truth of this statement, especially after follow- 
ing through the summer conference on Home Mis- 
sions in Montreat. So challenging was that con- 
ference that the hundreds of men and women 
attending it carried away from Montreat a new 
resolve in their hearts to uphold this phase of the 
work of the Church as never before. 

“Teach us how to lead our children in the way 
of Jesus,” one woman pled. “Young mothers do not 
know how to teach their children to believe in 
Jesus. Can’t some one give us teaching materials?” 

“Juvenile delinquency will disappear if we teach 
children to know, to love, and to believe in Jesus,” 
declared Camille Kelley, juvenile court judge of 
Memphis. She laid this responsibility upon the 
believers in Jesus Christ. 

Dr. P. D. Miller, pastor of Druid Hills Presby- 
terian Church, Atlanta, painted a word picture of 
the changelessness of the Gospel of Jesus amid the 


G eensiont Home Missions bespeaks Church Ex- 





* Director, Presbyterian News Service. 
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changes in life as it is lived today. But His message 
must be carried out where the people are who are 
not now,being reached with preacher or church. 

“In a world broken and bleeding and headed 
for destruction,” said Dr. Warner L. Hall, pastor of 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, and a 
member of the Home Missions division of the Board 
of Church Extension, ‘we hold in our hands the 
answer—God and the Gospel of Jesus and the 
riches of God’s mercy and justice—for it says, ‘What- 
soever is evil will pass away .. . why fear?” We have 
Christ. He will destroy all evil.” 

Doctor Hall continued, ‘“We have rich homes, 
hungering for reconciliation with God; broken 
homes, needing the challenge found in God’s mercy. 
One soul aflame with the love of God teuches the 
cold altar of another heart—the only way to carry 
His healing balm. It is hard work, individually, 
one by one, to give the Good Word to mankind 
and to bring in His Kingdom. There is no easy 
way, no short cut, to the building of the Kingdom.” 
Surely Home Missions bespeaks Church Extension! 

“Most of the home mission work we are doing now 
is in cities,” said Dr. J. M. Carr, Director of the 
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town and country work of the Missions Division, 
“and we are not doing what we ought to be doing 
out in the rural areas, which still are providing a 
surplus of our population. Our present policy seems 
to be to wait until the people come into town to 
reach them with the Gospel. We need an aggressive 
program now for country churches. Preaching 
services once a month no longer meet our responsi- 
bility. We must reach the people where they are. 

“Enlisting and training an ordained leadership 
for rural churches is one of the imperatives of Home 
Missions today,” said Doctor Carr. 

A strengthened program of evangelism (Home 
Missions is evangelism in its purest form) is essential 
according to the consensus of the Montreat con- 
ference. This need was given top position in the 
report of the findings committee which states that 
“the center of Home Missions work is evangelism.” 

Dr. L. J. Sherrill, Louisville, Ky., who served as 
chairman of the Religious Education Re-Study 
Committee, brought the message of that report as it 
touched the Home Missions work of the Church to 
the conference, opening the way for a question and 
answer period in the discussion. With hearts filled 
with grave concern over the imperativeness of apply- 
ing all that the Re-Study Committee found that 
needed to be done by the Church, eager questions 
were asked. One was, “Is there a solution to be 
found for breaking down what may be termed 
‘class distinction’ in the Presbyterian Church, U. S$?” 
The answer was, “No. Not as such, but something 
seems to be working in hearts to this end.” 

Patterns of work in Home Mission fields were 
pictured and results of these work areas were re- 
vealed at the vesper services. Home Mission workers 
were the speakers for the most part; but listeners 
seemed, also, to be workers in home mission fields, 
or, because of the poignancy of the recitals from the 
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field, wanted to be a part of this work for the 
Master. This was clearly revealed in the challenge 
presented by Dr. T. B. Hay, Memphis, chairman of 
Home Missions in his presbytery, who started a 
movement toward “bringing every Home Mission 
worker of the Church to the 1950 conference in 
Montreat.” 

Doctor Hay said, “If you want to strengthen 
Foreign Missions, then first strengthen Home Mis- 
sions. Let’s go out and establish a new church for 
every Foreign Missionary we send across the seas. 
The hope of the Church rests upon the strength of 
its Home Mission cause.” And that, if further proof 
is necessary, says, “Surely Home Missions bespeaks 
Church Extension.” 

Rev. Charles H. Gibboney, educational secretary 
of Home Missions, arranged the conference pro- . 
gram, and presided over it. This was his first Mon- 
treat conference. The attendance was the largest in | 
the history of the Montreat conferences. 

Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, Executive Secretary of 
Home Missions, gave the opening challenge to 
Home Mission executives in synods and presbyteries, 
with an appeal for evangelism. “This is the primary 
task of the Church,” he said, “and the urgency for 
Home Missions.” 

Dr. John Newton Thomas, of Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Va., brought the closing ad- 
dress, in which he decried the widespread failure to 
emphasize the importance of beliefs of the Church 
in the teaching program. He said, “When we lay 
hold of God’s revealed truth and proclaim it, the 
world will listen.” 

This was the challenge sounded at the Montreat 
Home Missions conference: “Lay hold of God’s re- 
vealed truth and proclaim it!” Home Missions en- 
deavors to do just this, and surely this bespeaks 
Church extension. 





(Continued from page 528) 


Christ. Three fine young men from these confer- 
ences have decided to enter Stillman College. Al- 
though net members of our Church, two of them 
have expressed an interest in the Presbyterian min- 
istry. 

These conferences are not Presbyterian. They 
are a service to the race. Our Negro leadership is 
proud that its Church is taking a position of lead- 
ership in this service to young people. There are 
forces, many of them unchristian, which are en- 
deavoring to reach the Negro leadership of our 
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Southland. We are endeavoring to do our part to 
win this leadership for Christ. 

By action of the Assembly’s Men’s Council, two or 
three additional conferences will be added each 
year until the entire Assembly is served. When this 
is done we can expect to reach approximately four 
thousand Negro youth each year. It can be a tre- 
mendous factor in the solution of problems which 
lie ahead. Our Negroes are being educated. The 
days that lie ahead will require not only an edu- 
cated leadership, but a leadership that is Christian. 
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SALLIE THROWER JOINS 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT STAFF 





ALLIE THROWER, formerly of Laurinburg, 
S»: C., came as an assistant in the Department 
of Children’s 
September 1, 1949. 
Miss Thrower for a long time has been recognized 
throughout the Assembly as one who pioneered in 
developing a strategy for Sunday-school Extension 
Work in our Church. 
Her thorough training in the field of Religious 
Education and her wide and varied experience as 
Director of Vacation Bible School and Sunday- 


Work, Board of Education, 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


school Work, as City Missionary, and as Sunday- 
school Extension Worker, have served to prepare 
her admirably for the new work which she is now 
undertaking. 

Coming out of a rich background of working with 
children and their leaders in small churches, Miss 
‘Thrower served from 1927-1933 as Church-school 
Worker in three mission points near Laurel Hill, 
N. C. 

For five years following this work, she was Di- 
rector of Vacation Bible School and Sunday-school 
Work in the mountains of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Her work from 1938-1940 carried her to Birming- 
ham Presbytery where she served as City Missionary 
for the Greater Birmingham area. 

Since 1940, and until joining the Richmond staff, 
she has served outstandingly with the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education as Sunday-school 
Extension Worker: first, for the Synod ,of West 
Virginia; and more recently, for the Synod of South 
Carolina. 

Through the years her service has been chiefly 
that of reaching and teaching children through the 
Sunday school, vacation Bible schools and the story 
hour. She has been outstanding in helping teachers 
of children to understand children better and to 
guide them more effectively. 

Miss Thrower received her academic and profes- 
sional training at the College of William and Mary 
and the General Assembly’s Training School. 

Miss Thrower will give major time to field work, 
with emphasis upon training leaders of leaders, 
and upon the broader aspects of vacation opportuni- 
ties for the religious education of children. She 
will be able to make her most important contribu- 
tion as she works in district and area conferences, 
institutes and schools, in which she will have an 
opportunity to give direct help to leaders of leaders. 
However, she will be able to accept a few invitations 
to do a special job or meet an unusual need in some 
strategic local churches or communities. 
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Interest from Your Investment in Home Missions 


(Continued from page 503) 


location is the Piedmont Courts Housing Authority 
of 368 family units. Nearby are hundreds of other 
homes. Just back of our property, we are told that 
there will be another residential development. 

The work was begun in a tent in 1941, when we 
held the largest daily vacation Bible school re- 
ported that year in the Presbytery. Out of this grew 
a Sunday school conducted in apartments. Then 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., we were al- 
lowed to occupy larger quarters in the library and 
social room of the Authority’s administration build- 
ing. In May, 1945, we went into our new building, 
and on Rally Day that yeaf there were 212 at Sun- 
day school. The church was organized on Novem- 
ber 11, 1945, with 31 charter members. Now there 
are 165 members, and others being received con- 
stantly. A great many are coming by profession of 
faith in Christ. There are about six hundred people 
in the three services each Sabbath. In one small 
room recently there were 54 Primary children sit- 
ting on forty chairs and on one another. 

The building constructed in 1945 is far too small. 
The Assembly’s Home Mission Committee through 
Program of Progress funds has appropriated $2,500 
to enable us to continue a new 40 x 70 ft. sanctuary, 
with an equal amount of space below for teaching 


and fellowship purposes. The buildings are being 
joined by a connecting passageway. The cornerstone 
for the new building was laid on May 12, 1949, by 
Mr. W. E. Price, Moderator of the Assembly. By 
July the outside brick work was completed and the 
steel trusses in the roof had been put in place. 

This church, as no other church within the Pres- 
bytery, is reaching the masses who need the teach- 
ing and program of our Church. Every phase of the 
work is constantly .growing. The daily vacation 
Bible school had to be staggered this year to ac- 
commodate the hordes of children and youth. 
About 120 people are in the four robed choirs. With 
the completion of the new building we can expect 
our Sunday school of 234 to grow to even larger 
proportions. Then, too, we can expect our member- 
ship to mount. We will be prepared to serve our 
Lord better and in a more acceptable way as we 
can accommodate more people. The congregation 
and the Home Mission Committee of Mecklenburg 
Presbytery are profoundly grateful for the lift af- 
forded by the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee 
through its gift. 


Rev, R. H. Stone 
General Secretary, Mecklenburg Presbytery 


Forest Hill Presbyterian Church, 





threshold of a great opportunity. During the 

our years since the Presbytery’s and Assembly’s 

Home Mission Committees have been particularly 

interested in the challenge in this area, this church 
has made phenomenal advances. 

In the last four years, more than three hundred 

new members have been received. A manse and the 


"Tox Forest Hill Church is standing on the 
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Richmond, Virginia 


first of five units in the building program have been 
completed at an approximate cost of $80,000. 
During this same period, inspired by the help which 
has been received from the church-at-large, the gifts 
of our people have soared in a magnificent way. Our 
people have given to all causes of the church during 
this time the sum of $83,000. 

The relocation of the church on May 11, 1947, 
on a beautiful two and one half acre plot, strategi- 
cally located in the Forest Hill-Westover Hills resi- 
dential area of Richmond, marked a definite 
upsurge in the life of a virile, fast-growing church. 
The church was organized June 22, 1924, with forty- 
eight charter members. Today, it boasts a member- 
ship of 502. 

The church is presently engaged in an all-out 
effort to build the next unit in its program, which 
of necessity must be the sanctuary. This sanctuary 
will cost more than $100,000. It was expected at the 
beginning of the building program that the Fellow- 
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ship Hall, to be used temporarily for formal wor- 
ship, would be adequate for many years while the 
classroom units were constructed. However? the con- 
gregation has grown so rapidly that within a period 
of two and a half years the Fellowship Hall is al- 
ready proving to be inadequate for formal worship. 





The church has already received $5,000 in Program 
of Progress money from the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee and must of vital necessity receive 
more help if the church is to meet the needs of such 
a rapidly expanding and challenging opportunity. 

Rev. Clayton C. Crawford, Pastor 


University Presbyterian Church, 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


HE establishment of the University Church 
T is being sponsored jointly by the Synod of 

Louisiana, the Assembly's Committee on 
Christian Education, the Assembly’s Home Mission 
Committee, and the Joint Committee on Student 
Work and the Home Mission Committee of Louisi- 
ana Presbytery. A beautiful lot fronting on Uni- 
versity Lake, strategically situated for a ministry to 
a rapidly-growing section of Baton Rouge and 
Louisiana State University and only one block from 
the campus, has been secured as a site for the new 
church. There is no other residential Presbyterian 
church in the vicinity and there are 15,000 residents 
in the community to be served by the church, as 
well as the field of 9,500 students enrolled at the 
University. Worship services and the church school 
are presently conducted in the Law Building on the 
L. S. U. campus, and a temporary building fur- 


nished by the University is being used for other 
activities. There is now available $100,000 for the 
erection of the first unit in a church plant designed 
to meet the needs of a growing congregation and a 
significant student work program. The sum of 
$10,000 has come from the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee through the Program of Progress. 
The present church membership which totals 206 is 
made up of the following groups: faculty—32; fac- 
ulty family members—47; students—57; and _ busi- 
ness and professional men—7o. Within a period of 
less than two years 32 have been received on pro- 
fession of faith, 45 by reaffirmation of faith and 73 
by letter of transfer. Total contributions for the 
last church year amounted to $12,700. There is 
great prospect of rapid growth as soon as a building 
can be erected and put in use serving this com- 
munity. 





Rev. Parks W. Wilson, Pastor 


St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, 


Houston, Texas 


ber 7, 1945, in one of the finest residential 

suburbs of Houston, Texas. Its charter mem- 
bership numbered 75. Services were held in the 
community school house until the completion of 
the first unit of the church building in November 
of 1948. 

This project would have been impossible without 
substantial home mission aid, which came in var- 
ious ways. In 1945 the Home Mission Committee 
of Brazos Presbytery purchased a manse, a very 
desirable church building site, and employed a 
minister to develop the field. By April 1947, the 
congregation had assumed full self-support and 
accumulated $10,000 for a building. An architect 


T= St. Andrews Church was organized Octo- 
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was employed, and plans were made to begin build- 
ing a year later. But by that time, in spite of the 
increase in the building fund to $25,000, the phe- 
nomenal growth of the membership and continued 
increasing construction costs made building pros- 
pects very discouraging. At this juncture, the con- 
gregation received word of a $3,000 grant from the 
Home Mission Committee of the General Assembly 
through Program of Progress funds. The Presbytery 
of Brazos pledged its Home Mission Committee to 
contribute another $4,000, and $1,200 came from 
the mission funds of the First Presbyterian Church 





of Houston. Under the stimulus of these grants, the 
congregation felt justified in contracting a loan and 
proceeding with its building plans. 

The new building includes a temporary sanctuary 
seating 200, a large fellowship hall, kitchen, four 
classrooms and pastor’s study. The building and 
furnishings, including the site, cost $112,000, on 
which the congregation owes $50,000. The present 
membership is 350, with 425 in Sunday school. Gifts 
to benevolences last year totaled $1,352, with 
total contributions for the year exceeding $20,000. 

Dr. Malcolm L. Purcell, Pastor 


St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, 





84 charter members. Including these, over 400 

have been received as members in the four 
years, 101 of whom have come into the church on 
profession of faith. Our present membership is 361. 
The Sunday school enrollment is 371 and has always 
been larger than our church membership. 


r HIS church was organized four years ago with 





“NEW MINISTERS” By Ralph A. Felton 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


At the close of our first year we had contributed 
to all causes $5,425; the second year $10,370; the 
third year $22,050; and the fourth year $25,409. 

The first unit of our permanent church plant was 
completed last April. The Colonial chapel seats 300, 
and a full basement has a modern kitchen and 
fellowship hall, along with a few classrooms. We 
are continuing to use our temporary buildings until 
they can be replaced with permanent structures. 
The value of our church property has been esti- 
mated conservatively at $81,000. Our church has 
received $5,000 from the Assembly’s Home Mission 
Committee through the Program of Progress to aid 
us in our building program. 

The future of the church is very bright since the 
location is most advantageous, and the members 
have a vision of the service to be rendered to the 
countless unchurched people in our community. 

Rev. Walter A. Bennett, Pastor 





The Professor of Rural Church at Drew Seminary presents a study 
of 1,978 ministerial students in this thirty-page pamphlet. His findings 
are arresting, disturbing, and challenging. 

The rural church of our nation is yielding to the urban church 
as the chief source of candidates for the ministry; 67% are from com- 


munities over 2,500 population. 


It is disturbing to learn that 71% of the candidates prefer the 
urban community as a field of service. We are challenged to a new em- 
phasis upon the Rural Church, especially in the South where our 
total population is still two thirds rural. We must provide adequate 
ministerial leadership for the stronghold of our denomination, the 


town and country church. 
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Foreign Missionaries in Active 





Service 








Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


hem Station, 1917 
P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
TELUABOURG, Sac Privé, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
‘va r, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
day, Miss Virginia 
orton, iss Margaret L. a 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
¢Punt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, Til 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 

Re nolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
*Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address, A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
*Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Leopoldville 
(Address: care Congo Protestant 
Council, TEOPOLDVILLE, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 
tLiddell, Miss Lucile 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULJU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
+Hudson, Miss arid McCann 
tiIrby, Mr. James A 
*Longenecker, Miss “Alice (R.N.) 
MacLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore. Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
TEhipps, Miss Ruth P. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
*Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


(Address 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Lag Rev. and Mrs. A. C 
*McMurry, Miss raf (R.N. ” 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. ha F. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, III 
Vass, Rev. and Mre. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address, A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo eee Africa) 

Crawford, Miss Mary 
Halverstadt, Mr. pe) Nire. James A. 
*King, na and Mrs. Earl 8. 
tRice, Miss Madge 

Mboi Station, 1937 

(Address: A. P. C. M., 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. ont Wm. J., Jr. 
bson, Rev. and a % 

wore Mr. and Mrs. eo* Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. 

Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, ."* 
(Address: A. P. C. M., 

LULUABOURG, Congo Base ‘Ririca) 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 

*Fisch, Miss Clara 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 

McMurray, wef and Mrs. Louis A. 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

*Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Joe L. 

Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R.., Jr. 

*Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway 7. 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
oodrum, Mr. and Mrs. : Gstaad 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Vandergrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 


—o— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL— CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de Séo Paulo, Brazil) 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 
*Daugherty, Ri Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
*Donnell, ev. and Mrs. J. T. 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. W. Warrington 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) ‘ 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuguira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: a Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Pora, Brazil) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 

Heindel, Miss Miriam J. 

Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 

*Brumit, Mr. Thomas J. 
Calhoun, <> and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 

*Kennedy, Miss Bernice 
Lacy, iss Sarah W 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. Jobn H. 

Rio de Janeiro 


(Address: Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
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NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Boyd, Miss Nanc 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Recife (Pernambuce) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

*Boyce, Miss Lina 

Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 

Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 

*Taylor, Miss Charlotte 

(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, Brazil) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
(Address: Caixa 435, age 3 Brazil) 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Fortaleza 

(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza, 

eara, Brazil) 

Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Carmo do Paranahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
inas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
Heaser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H 
Little, Miss Martha 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
Patos 
(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 

Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Uberaba 


(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


China 
CHINA MISSION 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, s Win Bor oo 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. 

*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A 
Stribling, Miss Frances 
Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Davis, Rev. rey | 
peg Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
*Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 





Foster, Miss Edith 


Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 

Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

Farrior, iss Ruth 

*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and ae Frank W. 
*Smithwick, Dr. G 

Wilkerson, Dr. and Pos. Joseph L. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 


*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander 8. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Tiachow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Farr, Miss Grace 

*Fraser, Miss Gussie 

*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henry 8. 
*Price, Mrs. Robt. B. 

Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. S. 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: teal Yin ee 
Kiangsu, Chi 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
*Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 


Wusih 

(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
hina) 

Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A. 


Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Formosa 
(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, 


Taipeh, Formosa) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N., 
(Shanghai) 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr., 
(Peiping) 
Wells, Miss Lilian C., 





(Hwaianfu) 



































Japan 

JAPAN MISSION 

Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address: Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 

well, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 

48-B, 3 Chome, Nakashima Dori, 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

**McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 

3,1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
**Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
**Sells, Miss Margaret 

Nagoya Station, 1887 
(Address: 21 Hagashi-Shirakabe Cho, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
**Kok, Miss Annie 
**Mont mery, Miss Virginia H. 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address: Gifu, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-cho, I Chome 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: Takamatsu, Japan) 
Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
439 Nakafu, Marugame 
Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address: Toyohashi, Japan) 
Tokushima Station, 1889 
(Address: Tokushima, Japan) 


*On furlough. 





Kochi Station 
(Address: 35, Minami Yoriki Cho. 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 


QO 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION 
(Note additional information under 
Postal Rates) 
Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address: North Chulla Province, 
Chunju, Korea) 
Bese Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B., Jr 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie Burnice 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Lindler, Miss Gene 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
Pritchard, Miss Mar, y wien (R.N.) 

*Swicord, Rev. and 

Talmage, Miss Mariella (R. x ) 
Winn, Rev. 8. Dwight 

Winn, Miss Emily 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
Dodson, Miss Mar 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
McQueen, Miss Anna 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
——, Rev. and Mrs. James I. 
, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 


Mokpo, Korea ‘ 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert A., Jr 





Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
Mc oko. Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Talmage, ‘Miss Janet C. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Soonchun, Korea) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene L. 
MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Miller, Miss Louise 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly 
hg 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Salazar 12, 
Wing, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T., Jr. 
Degollado 35, 

« Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz’’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

McBee, Miss eg 5 5 ie (R. N.) 

Myers, Mr. and Mrs. 
and Mrs. J. , 
Smith, Miss Tona (R.N.) 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
YYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 











Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
*tLewis, Rev. and Mrs. Z. E. 
Morelos No. 3 


Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Coyoacan, D. F., Mexico) 
Williams, Miss Janella W. 
Guerrero No. 13 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 


Tixtla 
(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 


Toluca 
(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, S.L.P., 
exico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
om eo Mi No, 24, Seen. 6 
e garet 
wo he. he No. 90 
Palacios, Texas 
(Address: Box 1, Palacios, Texas) 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 





**Temporary Assignment. 
+Teacher of missionary children. 
TAssociate and short term worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 
obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 

Letters to Brazil and Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and con- 
ditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the 





Fa 7 Agencies of the Church 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


BOARD OF WoRLD Missions, 113—16th Ave., 
South, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. 
C. Darby Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
D. J. Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. 
Richard T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary; Curry 
B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


lor, Director. 


D.D., Director. 


Division OF OVERSEAS RELIEF: Rev. Vernon S’ 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Row LeCraw, 
Campaign Director, P. O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, 
Georgia; Rev. E. C. Scott, Treasurer, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Director. 


Treasurer. 
BoARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


Division or Missions, 605 Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Charles H. H. Boggs, 
Gibboney, Educational Secretary; Rev. Homer 
MeMillan, D.D., General Secretary; Mr. G. B. 
Strickler, Treasurer. 


Division OF NEGRO Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batche- 


DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, P. O. 7 
5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: Rev. John H 
Marion, D.D., Director. 

DIVISION OF EVANGELISM, 36 Hunter St., SW, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H. Thomps son, 


DivIsION OF Rapi0, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta 
3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., 


DIVISION OF DEFENSE SERVICE, Presbyterian 
Building, 6-8 North Sixth St., Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, 


BOARD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF, 410 Urpan 
Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade 

D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 

William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 

BoarD oF EpucaTION, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 


United States. Air-mail rates to Brazil and Mexico are 10 cents per half ounce. 
Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to 
China, Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, ani 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
tration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 


mente of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 
uide 





~ 


Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S. Grant, Treasurer; Rev. John L. Fairly, 
D.D., Director of Educational Program; Rev. 
Holmes Rolston, D.D., Editor in Chief; South- 
western Branch: 1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; 
Rev. O. G. Henry, Director. 

BOARD OF WoMAN’S Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assistant Secre- 
tary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 

THE GENERAL COUNCIL, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Secretary; 
Deedie-May Austin, Director of Presbyterian 
News Service. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY'S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR LAY 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, 
Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., 
President. 


TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, INc., Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, 
President; George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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